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JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, WITH APRON OVER-SKIRT AND LONG WALKING SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—(See next Pacr.] 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Joan of Arc Basque, with Apron Over-Skirt and Long Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by the Publishers, Prepaid, by Mail, on 
Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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THE HAPPY PHILOSOPHER. 
By MARY MAPES DODGE. 

Year in, year out, I trudge along, 

And this the burden of my song: 

Nor hyp nor hap shall trouble me 

Whilst straight ahead God’s light I see. 

Their loads grow light who bravely start, 

And trudge along serene of heart. 

The sun shines down on ev'ry one, 

With cheer for all—the glorious sun! 

Of their own load the clouds do frown— 

Why should their shadow cast me down? 

So year by year I trudge along, 

With this the burden of my song: 


Nor hyp nor hap shall trouble me 
Whilst straight ahead God's light I see. 








Joan of Arc Basque, with Apron 
Over-Skirt and Long Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 

HIS elegant suit, which promises to be one 

of the favorite spring styles, is copied from 
a model kindly furnished us by Messrs. Arnold, 
Constable, & Co. The original is of black cash- 
mere and silk. The style is equally well suited 
to all kinds of fabrics, whether wool, silk, per- 
eale, or grenadine. The fashionable invisible 
plaid camel’s-hair and de bége suits are made by 
this pattern, and trimmed with silk knife pleat- 
ing. The Joan of Arc basque has the long front 
and short back now in vogue, also the small 
pocket on the breast. The over-skirt has a deep 
clinging apron, with new arrangement of drapery 
on the tournure. ‘The silk skirt has knife pleat- 
ing for trimming. A white chip bonnet with 
black velvet and flowers completes the costume. 


' DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Turis suit comprises three articles—Joan of 
Arc basque, apron over-skirt, and long walking 
skirt. 

Joan or Arc Basque.—This pattern is in 
seven pieces—front, back, side form, sleeve, cuff, 
and two pockets. ‘The parts are notched to pre- 
vent mistakes in putting together. The perfora- 
tions show where to baste the seams and where 
to place the pockets; those in the sleeve show 
the size and form of the under part. ‘The edges 
of the different parts of the pattern that are not 
perforated have one-quarter of an inch allowed for 
seams, Cut the front with the longest straight 
ecige laid on the fold of the goods. The notches 
at the top and bottom show where to turn back 
for the hem. This garment is tight-fitting, and 
has two darts and a cross basque seam each side 
of the front. It is high in the neck, and closed 
the entire length. The back is fitted by a mid- 
die seam and side form. The perforations show 
where to place the pockets; the breast pocket 
is on the left side. The sleeve is finished at the 
wrist by a deep cuff open in the back. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, holding the sleeve to- 
ward yon when sewing it in. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for all the perforated seams, and 
a quarter of an inch for all others. Baste up, 
and try on wrong side out; if alteration is need- 
ed, take up more or less in the seams, Put the 
pattern together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 3 yards, 

Fringe for trimming, 2 

Apron Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, and back. Cut the front 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid a seam. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given for the side gore, and one 
piece like the pattern given for the back. The 
side gores are joined to the front according to 
the notches. ‘The perforations show where to 
take up a dart each side of the front. The side 
gores extend to the middle of the back, and are 
laid in five single pleats on each side of the back, 
turning upward, according to the perforations, 
Then bind the edges with the material. The 
right side is laid in five side pleats, turning up- 
ward, according to the perforations, about five 
inches from the back edge, and tacked on a 
tape on the under side to hold them in place. 
These five pleats are not to be laid for the left 
side. The back is held in two side pleats at the 
top (according to the perforations), turning to- 
ward the left side. A tape eleven inches long 
is tacked on the belt, and the perforations near 
the centre of the back running crosswise, to form 
the drooping drapery. Place the single hole at 
the front edge and top of the back to the corre- 
sponding perforation at the top of the side gore. 
‘The back and top edge of the right side gore are 

together from the sing!e perforation to 
the centre of the back, overlapping the left side 
one inch and a half when the belt is sewed on. 
Place the two single holes together near the bot- 
tom of the right side and back, tack firmly to 
hold them in place. Join the seam of the left 
side of the back from the perforations for di 
ing to the back edge of the left side gore as 
down as it will extend after the pleats are laid 
and the back draped with the tape. A quarter 
of an inch is allowed for all seams. 

Quautity of material, 27 inches wide, 5 yards, 

Fringe for trimming, 34¢ yards, 

Lone Watxixe Sxrrt.—This pattern is in 
four front, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Only half of the pattern 
is given. Cut the front and back with the lon- 
gest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two pieces each like the 
pattern given of the two side gores. Put the 
pattern together by the notches, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 4 yards. 
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0G With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
or vil 3 was issued gratuitously an 
April 3 ssued gratuitously 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a double-page engraving entitled 
“A Plowing Match in England,” a picture of 
the renowned “ Auerbach’s Cellar” in Leipsic, 
humorous illustrations, and containing a further 
installment of “THE HIGHER LIFE OF ANI- 
MALS.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for April 10. 





IB Cut Paper Patterns of the stylish Foan 
of Arc Basque, with new Apron Over-Skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first page 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 247. 





IG Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a great variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring Costumes, 
Wrappings, etc.; Girl? Slips, Shoulder-Braces, 
etc. ; Fancy-Work, Embroidary Designs, etc., etc. ; 
with a variety of choice literary and artistic at- 
tractions. 





PROVINCIAL STANDARDS OF 
VULGARITY. 


T is to be regretted that Mr. GREVILLE, 
whose diary is just now absorbing a 
large share of public attention, had not left 
the world a treatise on good-breeding. His 
standard was so high that few of us could 
hope to reach it ; but “the higher one aims,” 
they say, “the farther his bow will carry.” 
Three several times Mr. GREVILLE informs 
us that WASHINGTON IRVING, whom in the 
latter part of the reign of GrorGe IV. he 
occasionally met in London society, “was 
wanting in refinement.” Sir ROBERT PEEL’s 
“ person and manner,” we are assured, “were 
vulgar.” M.Turers had the misfortune, in 
Mr. GREVILLE’s eyes, of being “mean and 
vulgar looking ;” while the full proportions 
of MacavuLay’s “ungainliness and vulgarity 
were not revealed till he stood up.” SypNEY 
SmirH was “rather familiar ;” and Horace 
Twiss’s party—TBEODORE Hook was one 
of the guests—was noisy and vulgar. 

We have no occasion to defend the man- 
ners of our gifted countryman, especially 
when arraigned in such company; but it 
would be a satisfaction to know something 
more definite of the standard by which Mr. 
GREVILLE measured people, that brought 
him to such queer conclusions. 

In jotting down these impressions he evi- 
dently was not feeding any personal or par- 
tisan prejudices. No doubt he saw some- 
thing in the manners of all the parties 
named which, according to his notions, was 
not quite comme il faut. 

It can not be disputed that Mr. GREVILLE 
moved “in the best society” in England; but 
he had never seen the best society of any 
other country, except what of it had occa- 
sionally found its way into England. He 
had once made a rapid tour through Italy, 
touching at Paris, but, like most traveling 
Englishmen, saw only his own country peo- 
ple, unless they were of a lower social rank. 
He had never, therefore, acquired a knowl- 
edge of that kind of breeding which is nei- 
ther sectional nor national, but universal, 
and will stand the test of every climate and 
of every nationality. With those conven- 
tionalisms which every one trained in the 
best society in England is presumed to know 
he was perfectly familiar, and he was quick 
to detect them in others. He committed 
the error,common among insular people, 
though rarely witnessed among the corre- 
sponding class of the continents, of presum- 
ing that ignorance of conventionalisms nec- 
essarily implied an exclusion from the sphere 
of society where they are taught. 

For example: at an English dinner party, 
if a nobleman chances to be present, he may 
say, when he pleases after the coffee, “ Sup- 
pose we join the ladies?” But while he was 
at the table no Englishman of inferior rank 
would think of doing such a thing, while 
not one American in a thousand would hesi- 
tate about it, never suspecting that he would 





thereby incur the imputation of imperti- 
nence and ill-breeding. 

Mr. GREVILLE had observed that the per- 
sons of highest rank in England always had 
certain ways. Whenever he met a man 
who seemed ignorant or not respectful of 
those ways, he reasoned as nine Englishmen 
out of ten would reason who have always 
lived like him, isolated from the rest of the 
world, that the man had been born and 
trained in a lower social sphere... Hence it 
was perfectly natural for him to regard 
GrorGE IV. ae the best-bred man in Europe, 
though personally, by his own showing, a 
most graceless blackguard, and M. THIERs, 
who early outgrew a superstitious venera- 
tion for mere rank, as mean and vulgar. 

This provincial way of regarding every 
thing different from their own as vulgar, 
and every thing foreign as barbarous, is 
perhaps the heaviest penalty which attach- 
es to whatever advantages the English de- 
rive from their insular position. 

In Mr. GREVILLE’s case this infirmity may 
have been aggravated somewhat by causes 
thus set down by him immediately upon his 
return from a dinner at Holland House. 
After enumerating some of the guests and 
the general tone of the occasion, he says: 


“A vast depression came over my spirits, though I 
was amused, and I don’t suppose I uttered a dozen 
words. It is certainly true that the atmosphere of 
Holland House is often oppressive; but that was not 
it: it was a painful consciousness of my own defi- 
ciencies and of my incapacity to take a fair share in 
conversation of this description. I felt as if a lan- 
guage was spoken which I understood, but not enough 
to talk in it myself. There was nothing discussed of 
which I was altogether ignorant, and when the merits 
of Worpswoerts, Co-errpesr, and Crasse were brought 
into comparison, and Lord Hottanp cut jokes upon 
Auten for his enthusiastic admiration of the De Mo- 
ribus Germanorum, it was not that I had not read the 
poets or the historian, but that I felt I had not read 
them with profit. 1 have not that familiarity with 
either which enables me to discuss their merits, and a 
painful sense came over me of the difference between 
one who has superficially read and one who has stud- 
ied; one who has laid a solid foundation in early 
youth, gathering knowledge as he advances in years, 
all the stores of his mind being so orderly disposed 
that they are at all times available, and one who (as I 
have done) has huddled together a quantity of loose 
reading, as vanity, curiosity, and not seldom shame 
impelled ; reading thus without system, more to cover 
the deficiencies of ignorance than to augment the 
stores of knowledge, loads the mind with an undi- 
gested mass of matter which proves, when wanted, to 
be of small practical utility. In short, one must pay 
for the follies of one’s youth. He who wastes his 
early years in horse-racing and all sorts of idleness, 
figuring away among the foolish and dissolute, must 
be content to play an inferior part among the learned 
and the wise.” 


And, we will venture to add, should be more 
modest in claiming superiority of any kind 
over such men as Sir ROBERT PEEL, Macavu- 
Lay, SYDNEY SMITH, M. THIERS, and WasH- 
INGTON IRVING. 





FINE WEATHER. 


T is but a very small portion of the chil- 
dren of light who do not love fine weath- 

er, and do not feel themselves better, both 
morally and physically, under its spell— 
who are not sweeter and sounder and more 
at peace with their kind when the sun 
shines. We are all of us far-off kindred of 
the Ghebers : if, sensible of the great Power 
behind him, we do not worship the sun, we 
know what he does for us and what we 
owe to him; if we do not call him creator, 
preserver, and benefactor, we know that 
he is the vicegerent of the Creator whom 
we do adore, the instrument of that Crea- 
tor’s mighty results; we know he folds his 
warmth about the earth, quickens the seeds 
in her bosom, wooes the blossom, and ripens 
the fruit; that with him there is life and 
light and blessing, and without him death 
and negation and despair. So that it is 
only natural we should love the most visible 
expression of that sun, that smile of his we 
see in the blue sky and the glancing light 
of day, that strength in which he has 
stripped away the vapors of darkness, and 
left us midnight splendors of clear air and 
stars. Yes, we all love fine weather; our 
spirits rise with it, our blood is more richly 
oxygenated, our bodies more vigorous with 
it, our minds are stimulated, our nerves and 
energies are readier for great undertakings. 
“It was a real happiness to live,” wrote 
HAWTHORNE, in his Note-Book, of a pleasant 
April season. “If Ihad been merely a veg- 
etable—a hawthorn bush, for instance—I 
must have been happy in such an air and 
sunshine; but having a mind and soul, I 
enjoyed somewhat more than a mere vege- 
table happiness.” And speaking elsewhere 
of certain bright autumnal atmospheres as 
well, the same observer declares that there 
is something in them that “gives a pecul- 
iar effect to laughter and joyous voices—it 
makes them infinitely more elastic and glad- 
some.” So that we shall see not only our 
own sensations, but the external sounds and 
sights about us, perceptibly more delightful 
for the happening of fine weather. The 
world then, we are wont to fancy, has an 
outlook as bright as the sunshine is; unless 
brought forcibly home to us, it is often im- 





possible to believe that-there is enough 
trouble abroad to darken so bright a world 
for any one; it seems as though we might 
live forever on so fresh and fair a sphere, 
and we have in that sunny time no doubts 
whatever as to the immortality of the soul. . 
The planet swings round from fleecy morn- 
ing to jeweled night, through blushing sun- 
rise clouds, through the burning gold and 
blue of noon, the crimson of sunset, through 
the great wilderness of the throbbing stars, 
as if it were part of a festival procession ; 
and some portion of the festivity is reflect- 
ed unconsciously upon ourselves, till we are, 
in our own degree, like the Spanish beggar 
who wanted for nothing so long as the sun 
shone, 

In fact, we enjoy fine weather so much, 
and we have—take all the days of the year 
together—so much of it, that we feel as 
though we had acquired a prescriptive right 
to it, and when a dreary day comes we pro- 
test and grumble with as much discontent 
and sense of wrong and outrage as people 
would manifest when stripped of a legiti- 
mate inheritance. It needs only a good rain 
to dampen the ardor, as well as the baggage 
train, of armies; and it needs only a good 
rain to make us put off till to-morrow what 
we should do to-day. We hold ourselves, 
in point of fact, and without exactly stating 
it in so many words, under absolution from 
the strict performance of our duties because 
that fine weather of ours is neglecting its 
own duties, and the universe being out of 
order, it is not to be expected that we should 
be at variance with the universe and be in 
order ourselves. We should have gone to 
see this poor, or sick, or dying person if it 
didn’t rain, we say; it is a rainy day, and 
so we put up our feet and read a novel; it 
rains, and we stay at home from church; it 
rains, and we make no toilette, but go about 
the house slipshod and disagreeable objects. 
We do not, of course, allow ourselves to lin- 
ger over the thought that the poor or sick 
person needs the cheerfulness of our visits 
the more because it rains; that the parson, 
with his electricity and vitality at a low ebb 
already by reason of the weather, is robbed 
of still more by the lack of hearers and of 
interest; that the house and home should 
have our best and brightest gear and be- 
havior and attention because the day is 
dark. No; we look out of the window and 
utter maledictions on the elements—those 
vast elements the mere tiny sparks of whose 
contact with one another are we! It rains 
on the day of our picnic, and it rains on 
purpose ; it rains on the day of our matinée, 
and it is just our luck; it rains as if it meant 
to rain forever ; it rains like a sobbing sulky 
child, as if it didn’t know how to clear up; 
it rains great guns, and cats and dogs: all 
of which we say without reflection on the 
solemnity and mystery of that great imper- 
sonal “it.” Foul weather, we call it; nasty 
day; fearful, abominable, and horrible are 
the epithets we give it, and those of us who 
use strong language curse it, and the rest 
of us complain about it and confound it. 
So that there seems to be nothing too bitter 
and strong for us to say in railing at this 
foul weather, as if it were an interloper and 
an enemy, instead of the friend and ally of 
the sun himself, the spirit that his enchant- 
ment has called up from the vasty deep to 
do his bidding and prepare the way for his 
coming. We never remember that it is as 
if speaking of the sweetest blessing that the 
Scripture says the Lord “sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” 

Notwithstanding this, we have known a 
few individuals, who, to be sure, are of that 
order of the intense lovers of nature who 
receive more pleasure through their eyes 
than through all the other senses put to- 
gether, to declare that they took equal 
pleasure with sunny weather in the dull 
and lowering days, for the reason that then 
it seemed as though Nature felt them to be 
on such intimate terms with herself as to be 
willing to appear before them in undress; 
but that is a case of extreme enthusiasm, a 
drawing of very fine lines, not generally 
shared by the world’s people. 

None, of course, with any poetry in their 
composition will attempt to deny, though, 
the beauty that there is to be found in 
downright rainy weather—the gray and sil- 
ver against which the green plumes of the 
branches toss in the gusts, the slant lines of 
the silver showers, the curling clouds, the 
mist upon the hills, the soft gray steam on 
the water like breath upon a dark mirror, 
the opening and shutting of the sky, the 
gentle sobbing of the rain all night upon 
the roof, or else the burst of gilding sun- 
shine and the blowing of the wind at last 
that sweeps it all away! It is a beauty by 
itself, in neutral tints and tones, like the 
minor phrase in any music; it touches ten- 
der feelings; it brings to the surface more 
delicate thoughts and memories than belong 
to the strong, buoyant sunshine; and if one 
“comes to think of it,” one would not do 
without it on any consideration, though one 
would weary of it doubtless far sooner than 
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of the clear azure and gold of the pleasant 
and brilliant days in which we do as we 
will. 

Nor is the beauty all confined to summer 
rains and storms. Show us any more ex- 
treme magnificence than there is in a great 
white whirling moon-lighted snow-storm of 
winter: the smooth shaping of the drifts 
under the flying scud of the icy spray; the 
fountain-like elms bending with their feath- 
ery load; the phantom-like trees of the dis- 
tances; the whole lightness and airiness of 
the half-veiled landscape, as if the earth 
were some downy winged thing pursuing 
her flight along the Milky Way. And where 
can there be a warmer ideal of comfort than 
there is in the very privacy of such a time, 
fortressed by the storm, and shut away with 
bright fires and lights from all intrusion, 
with the cheerful companionship of a dear 
and chosen household! It was the mariners 
of Ulysses that had the right of it all, thou- 
sands of years ago—souls 

“That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads ;” 
and perhaps we can do no better than to 
follow their example, remembering that it 
is wise to reconcile one’s self with the inev- 
itable, to be the friends and lovers, indeed, 
of the one great law that rules the universe, 
and that equally with sun and moon and 
stars of light, are “fire and hail, snow and 
vapor, stormy wind, fulfilling His word !” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE AND APRON OVER-SKIRT. 


HE suit illustrated on our first page, and of 
which a cut paper pattern is published, is a 
graceful model for spring costumes. ‘The hand- 
somest imported over dresses made in this fashion 
are of cashmere or camel’s-hair, black, brown, 
or gray, embroidered with the same color, richly 
fringed, and worn over a silk skirt of the same 
shade, trimmed with knife pleatings. There are 
also plainer costumes of striped limousine, plaid 
de bége, and other stylish woolen fabrics made 
by this design, and trimmed simply with silk 
facings, or else with pleated or shirred ruffles. 
Entire suits of black silk are similarly designed, 
and later in the season-this pattern will be used 
for soft summer silks and grenadines that need 
ample draperies to make them effective. 

The Joan of Are basque is smoothly fitted, like 
a cuirass, and has the popular long front with 
short back. The back has English forms that 
slope out beautifully over the tournure; these 
are held in position by slender whalebones car- 
ried to the end of the three middle seams; this 
gives the effect of the Marguerite back seen on 
many of Worth’s newest dresses. 

The apron over-skirt has most novel and styl- 
ish features. The apron is long and slender, the 
sides have square corners, and the back has a 
graceful drapery drooping over. the tournure. 
Small short darts in the upper part of the front 
breadth make the tablier fit smoothly there, while 
the lower part and the sides form very rich folds. 
In the model the new style of draping each side 
differently is followed, but those who prefer to 
do so can arrange the sides alike. 

The walking skirt of silk is trimmed with knife 
pleatings, as these have lost nothing of their fa- 
vor, though they have been worn several seasons. 
Imported dresses have these knife pleatings sewed 
by machine, but the preference here is for flat 
hems held by blind stitches. Some modistes 
turn up the raw edge of the silk and “‘ cat-stitch” 
it, as this makes a flatter finish than when the 
silk is folded under a second time for a hem. 
The pleats should be pressed flatly and left to 
flare open; if they are deeper than an eighth of 
a yard, they should be caught by a thread in the 
middle on the wrong side. Fine pleatings like 
crimping are most stylish. They are sewed on 
upper skirts, without heading or with, according 
to fancy. A shirred band heading two rows of 
knife pleating, each row four inches deep when 
finished, makes a fashionable trimming for skirts. 
With long aprons that reach to the foot, wide 
flounces are not seen, and are not effective on 
lower skirts; for this reason many dresses have 
but one or two narrow pleatings on the front 
breadths, and several rows on the back widths, 


SPRING BONNETS. 


Openings of millinery at exclusive houses set- 
tle all vexed questions and decide details about 
bonnets. The absence of all ornaments such as 
jet or filigree is remarked, and scarcely a yard 
of lace is used. ‘Trimmings consist entirely of 
flowers, gros grain, and the various new ribbons. 
Of the last, serge ribbon, soft and finely twilled, 
is the choice with fashionable milliners. Bro- 
caded scarfs are rich and effective, but they have 

. been so largely imported that they will probably 
become common. There are no more monotone 
bonnets. The chip is of one color, the ribbon 
another, the face trimming a third, and the flow- 
ers are several different colors. Cream white, 
pale yellow, and poppy red prevail, and they are 
associated with other colors in ways that form 
odd and new contrasts. Of twelve hats designed 
by Virot for a New York milliner, not one was 
without a touch of scarlet somewhere. 

The shape that promises to secure favor is 
that with a wide halo brim and large crown. 
The brim is turned up broadly above the fore- 
head, and slopes narrower on the sides and back. 
Chip bonnets of this shape have a full face trim- 
ming and a rouleau that extends under the en- 
tire brim, even crossing the back, and holding it 
out from the hair. Much of the style of the 
bonnet depends upon this roll under the brim, 





and it also adds to the comfort of the wearer, as 
such bonnets, when properly placed on the head, 
fit so trimly that an elastic for holding them on 
is almost superfluous. The hair must be dressed 
close to the head, and very softly, dispensing 
with ‘* topsies” and other hard filling for braids. 
Ladies just returned from Paris wear a long and 
wide Catogan braid, tied by a bow above the 
nape of the neck ; their front hair is fully frizzed, 
and all finger puffs are abandoned. The new 
bonnet is then set snugly on the head, neither 
too far forward nor back, and the effect is excel- 
lent. Two long streamers of white tulle, each a 
yard long and three-eighths of a yard wide, are 
put on the back of the bonnet and tied under 
the chin; these are the only strings seen. As 
we have already said, the trimming is massed 
high in front, and does not always surround the 
crown. 

Most bonnets have a wreath of flowers some- 
where, either under the brim or around the crown. 
These French flowers are fine and costly, making 
chip bonnets without lace cost as high as $40. 
White flowers are used on black chip or lace 
bonnets; the favorite among these are creamy 
syringa, jonquils, dwarf roses, clover, bachelor'’s- 
buttons, hawthorn, clematis, and small snow- 
balls. Pale-tinted blossoms of apple and other 
fruit trees, forest flowers, and pale primroses are 
mingled with dark red poppies, crimson arte- 
misia, and roses that are almost black. Brown 
chip bonnets are enlivened by facings and rou- 
leaux of pale rose-color on the brim, and by 
softly draped scarfs of rich brocade. Black chip 
bonnets are brightened for spring by face trim- 
mings of pale blue garden pinks under the brim 
and blue scarfs outside. An elegant halo bonnet 
of black chip has creamy facings of gros grain, 
with scarlet poppies and dark glossy ivy leaves. 
These halo brims are not covered, but have an 
inch-wide bias facing of gros grain on the edge, 
and some of the fine chip is shown between this 
border and the face trimming. Outside of the 
brim there are pipings of gros grain set near the 
edge, or else there is a border of chip of another 
color. The most distinguished black chip bon- 
net had an inch of white chip bordering the brim 
outside, and a facing of cream white silk inside. 
The roll or band was of deeper cream-color, with 
a cluster of black velvet loops in the middle, and 
a single dark red rose. Around the crown were 
loops of cream-colored serge ribbon, held by 
knots of scarlet, and upon this was a wreath of 
syringa blossoms, White tulle strings. 

Black Chantilly lace bonnets are made over 
new frames that give the appearance of having a 
very shallow crown resting on a face trimming 
nearly three inches deep. This face trimming 
is a mass of small white flowers, such as dwarfed 
daisies or button-roses; a brown bird nestles on 
the lace crown. 

White chip bonnets to wear with black or with 
dark colored suits have two or three colors in the 
trimming, and much black velvet: Pale blue 
and buff serge ribbon, the deepest green with 
cream-color, and pearl or French gray with pop- 
py red, are seen together. Picturesque hats for 
the country are very large. The broad brim 
turns up high in front, is dented in above the 
ears, and droops on the braids behind. Such a 
hat for summer drives in low phaetons is made 
of white chip, and trimmed to match gay Mad- 
ras suits. The inside is faced with black vel- 
vet, and there is a roll—partly velvet, partly pale 
blue gros grain—that supports a cluster of three 
pink roses and two small ostrich tips of delicate 
cream-color, Around the crown are loops of 
cream and blue serge ribbon, and cream-colored 
feathers. 

FRENCH DRESSES. 

Among late importations of French dresses 
are many novelties, Carriage and reception 
dresses of French gray or of pale ashes-of-roses 
silk are trimmed*with cord passementerie of the 
same shade, and most elaborate shirring. The 
basque has a Marguerite back, with the two mid- 
dle forms shirred from top to bottom, and edged 
with passementerie. The front is also shirred in 
vest shape. The sleeves have lengthwise shirrs 
around the elbows. There are two scarf aprons, 
edged with fringe and shirred lengthwise. The 
back breadths are held in a quadruple pleat, on 
which is set a flounce half-way down. 

A reception dress of pale blue silk has flounces, 
over-skirt, and vest of cream-colored soft silk, 
embroidered all over with dark brown leaves and 
open English embroidery. Blue Joan of Arc 
basque, with two rows of the cream-colored em- 
broidery passing from the vest over the shoul- 
ders and down the back. 

The handsomest black silk dress sent out by 
Worth is trimmed with ruches of crimped tape, 
thread lace, and knife pleatings. There are 
three knife pleatings across the back breadths, 
while the plain front has merely a ruche and 
lace down the front, and a single pleating at the 
foot. ‘The side breadths are trimmed with rows 
of beaded fringe, forming a square, and there 
are square breadths and black satin streamers 
behind to give fullness. The Marguerite basque 
has two side forms, and the whalebones extend 
to the end of the basque. 

A traveling suit of gray limousine is striped 
with threads of red and black. The striped 
basque has plain gray sleeves. An English col- 
lar of the striped material is faced with cardinal 
red silk, and there is a neck-tie and bow made 
of this silk, laid in fine pleats, and fringed by 
raveling. ‘The double apron, shaped in a deep 
point, is striped, and the stripes meet in a seam 
down the middle. The back is two straight 
breadths, looped, and the whole is edged with 
knife pleating. The plain gray skirt has a gath- 
ered and a pleated flounce, one plain, the other 
striped. 

Another stylish suit for morning, shopping, 
traveling, ete., has a skirt of navy blue silk, with 

an apron and basque of wool goods in wide blue 
and brown stripes. 








NEW NECK-TIES. 

A novelty just introduced is the neck-tie of 
black or of white tulle, with square or with 
pointed ends, embroidered with floss, and dot- 
ted with tiny white silk buttons: price $2 75. 

ru batiste neck-ties are new, and in favor 
for wearing with black and very dark colored 
suits. The ends are wrought with English em- 
broidery. Price $1 75. There are also white 
Swiss muslin ties, with ends of English embroid- 
ery, sold for the same price. 


NEW COLLARS. 

New Byron collars and square cuffs are of 
sheer white linen, with their scalloped edges 
daintily wrought with navy blue, Turkey red, or 
black. Accompanying these, and sold as part 
of the set, are thin white muslin neck-ties tied in 
a bow in front and wrought to match the collar 
and under-sleeves. Price $4 50 for the set. 

All imported collars now have the neck-tie to 
match. ‘There are English collars of linen, with 
a half-inch border of bias striped percale and a 
small flower wrought in color in the turned-over 
corners. ‘These have sheer muslin ties also edged 
with percale and embroidery, and likewise cuffs. 
The three pieces cost $4 50. 


NEW VEILS. 


New veils are of black thread net dotted with 
the tiniest buttons, and wrought in scallops and 
vines on the lower edge. They cost $3 75 a 
yard. Plain tulle (not dotted) edged with a vine 
is $2 75. White tulle veils are fashionable with 
dressy carriage toilettes, but are in bad taste with 
plain street dress. These are lately imported with 
pearl beads dotting them. The tulle is a yard 
wide, and costs $4 a yard; three-eighths of a 
yard is sufficient for a mask veil. 


IRISH LACE. 


Irish lace made of pure linen thread is im- 
= for trimming summer dresses of linen, 

iste, etc. It is in rich leaf-like designs, with 
feathery edges, cords, and buttons. ‘There are 
insertions to match all the quaint antique de- 
signs. The expense is from $2 to $3 50 a yard. 

For information given thanks are due Miss 
Pace; Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; Wortuineton & SMITH; 
and H. W. Suaw. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Henry VARLeY, an English layman, who 
has been preaching on Sunday evenings at the 
Hippodrome, was originally a butcher in Lon- 
don, and conducted his business on religious 
principles. His customers were mostly poor 
people, whom he began to admonish, and with 
such good results that finally he went out from 
his shop and preached from the top of hydrants, 
blacksmiths’ blocks, and carpenters’ benches, 
meeting with such encouragement that he soon 
found his way to Exeter Hall, which he was 
successful in filling. Thence he went into 
theatres and other large rooms, and subsequent- 
ly to Notting Hill, where a tabernacle large 
enough to seat 3000 people was built for him, to 
whom he — gratis. Mr. VARLEY’s man- 
ner is peculiar. He walks up and down the plat- 
form with rapid strides, then sits down, jumps 
up again, resumes his quick march, speaking all 
the while in the most beautiful and earnest man- 
ner. He expresses himself gracefully, and alto- 
gether he is a very attractive speaker. 

—Lady TaLrourpD, the widow of the late Sir 
Tuomas Noon TaLFourD, author of Jon, died 
recently in England at the age of eighty-three. 
In early life y TALFOURD Was an accomplish- 
ed artist in water-colors, 

—Lady Burpett-Covutts favors a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to humming-birds. 
From personal knowledge she certifies that one 
Parisian milliner uses forty thousand of these 
birds every season, and ew predicts that, 
slaughtered at this rate, they will soon be ex- 
tinct. 

—Mrs. Fremont, in writing of the distinguish- 
ed people she has known, pays a tribute to the 
memory of Kir Carson, He was no savage 
rake or ruffler. His domestic life was as regular 
and blameless as that of any deacon in New En- 
gland. Even in his resentments he was as sin- 
cere and steady as clock-work. He once said to 
Mrs. FREMONT, speaking of a man who had treat- 
ed him unhandsomely, *‘ If ever I get a chance I 
will do him an honest injury.” 

—The Queen of England has granted a pension 
of $1000 a year to Mr. Woop, in recognition of 
his labors at Ephesus, and the distinguished serv- 
ice rendered by him to science and history by 
the discovery of the site of the Temple of Diana, 
and by the acquisition for the British Museum 
of a most valuable collection of sculptures, archi- 
tectural marbles, and Greek and Roman inscrip- 
tions, in obtaining which results his health has 
suffered permanent a pe! f 

—The recent demise of Mrs. Henry M. Fretp 
has removed from New York society one of its 
most estimable members as well as one of its 
most distinguished and a ornaments. Of 
those of foreign birth who have from choice or 
circumstances made this their home, and become 
in process of time thoroughly and heartily Amer- 
ican, Mrs, FIELD was conspicuous. Possessed 
of a large and acute intellect, she had rounded 
and polished it to a state attained to by very 
few. But she was more than a purely intellect- 
nal woman. In various ways, and in all ways 
that were beautiful and charming, she was re- 
markable. In her home circle, where her wit 
and kind-heartedness and thoughtfulness for 
the comfort and welfare of others were marked 
traits of her character, she was delightful. As 
a conversationalist she was notably bright and 
brilliant, and to be in some way doing kind- 
ly and helpful things was the habit of He life. 
A contemporary, in alluding to her last hours, 
says: ‘“* The kindliness of her nature led her es- 

cially to feel for children. It was character- 

stic of her that on her death-bed she sent little 
gifts to the children of her friends, and the flow- 
ers which sweetened her sick-room came often 
from the poor or from the children whom she 
had befriended and loved. The true nobility and 
heroism of her nature came out most in her last 
illness. No murmur at her great sufferings ever 
escaped her, though a terrible disease was con- 








a grammes 


suming her most sensitive organs. She thought 
far more of others than of herself. Her mind 
was clear and powerful to the last. Her sick- 
room became a levée of devoted friends, and 
though slowly wasting away in body from star- 
vation, she received all with peculiar sympathy 
and thoughtfulness for each. Full of all the en- 
ergies of life, she looked out into the great dark- 
ness with unshaken faith and hope, and never 
for a moment doubted of the Divine compassion 
and a glorious immortality through Christ.’ 

—Dr. De Koven’s brother, of Chicago, was 
recently interviewed by a reporter of that city 
as to the confirmation, and said: “‘ Oh, he doesn’t 
say much about it, and takes it quite good-hu- 
moredly and philosophically. I was the san- 
guine one about it, and he has often cautioned 
me against being too sanguine of the result. It 
is a long time ago that I first heard such a thing 
talked about, because of the doctor’s High- 
Church proclivities, and I remember saying to 
him, ‘ James, I hear a good deal of talk among 
some Church people about your sympathizing 
with the Church of Rome.’ He laughed and 
said, ‘Joun, there is as much likelihood of my 
going over to Rome as there is of CuEeney doing 
so. People will persist in confounding catho- 
licity with papacy, when the fact is that the 
meanings of the two words are as antagonistic as 
they can well be.’”’ 

—President Portrr, of Union College, has 
been promised $3000 a year to test the practica- 
bility and utility of establishing a school for art 
instruction and culture, and the collection of 
models and books of art. 

—Concerning the personal appearance of the 
new United States Senators: An@us CAMERON is 
not unlike Smmon CAMERON in size, features, and 
manner, M‘MILLAN, who takes Ramsgy’s place, 
is a small man, with a black beard and a Granger 
or rural air about him. RaNnDoLpa, of New Jer- 
sey, is a tall, corpulent, and broad-shouldered 
man, with full face and bushy side whiskers. 
Like Burnsrpg, he is showy and dresses well. 
PinckNeY Wuyte, of Maryland, is of a delicate 
and aristocratic bearing. KERNAN, of New York, 
is very Senatorial in his looks, and looks as if he 
had six years of uninterrupted happiness before 
him. CocKRELL, of Missouri, and WiTHERs, of 
Virginia, both of whom were in the Confederate 
army, have that hard and rough look of the 
Southern soldier. ANDREW JOHNSON looks ad- 
mirably, walking around the Senate-chamber 
with an air of ease ond comfort. Eaton, of Con- 
necticut, is a sma/l man, with gray bair and 
smooth face, and hus 2 !ook on his couritenance 
of perpetual anger. Jownss, of Florida, is a tall, 
gaunt, broad-shouldered, ungainly fellow, with 
sandy hair cropped down close to the skull, and 
a smooth red face. It is a frank and honest face, 
although not very handsome. Maxey, of Texas, 
is a tall and slim man, with long goatee. He 
was at West Point, and a general in the rebel 
army. M‘Dona.p, of Indiana, is a great, heavy 
man with a big head and full round face, and a 
look of intense severity. Bruce, the colored 
member from Mississippi, dresses well, and has 
the bearing of a quiet and unobtrusive person. 

—O.e Bot has been celebrating his sixty- 
fifth birthday at the home of his brother, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. Bui, in Bergen, Norway. He 
draws the pleasant bow and fingers the respon- 
sive string as deftly as ever, and is right spry in 
getting about. 

—It seems incredible, yet the figures prove it 
to be true, that the funeral expenses of the late 
Senator SUMNER were $4687 99. Of this amount 
about $2200 purports to have been expended for 
railroad fares from Washington to Boston and 
back. 

—Prince Tortonta, the principal banker at 
Rome, who gave much moneys to decorate with 
alabaster, sapphire, and marble the famous Gesu 
Church, has aided with capital and effort Gart- 
BALDI’s scheme of running the Tiber through a 
cross-cut canal seaward. TORLONIA bas a pow- 
erful reputation among all classes at Rome, and 
his adhesion and visits to the old general have 
had a wonderfully beneficial effect in favor of 
the new régime. A couple of years ago the Os- 
servatore Romano said he would never counte- 
nance the usurpers in their perfidies, and yet 
only an angel could do it stronger than he is 


een, it. 

—The Acassiz memorial fund has been hand- 
ed over to the president and fellows of Harvard 
College. In his letter of acknowledgment Pres- 
ident ELIoT says: “It will be a grateful duty for 
the president and fellows, in executing the trust 
which the committee have laid upon them, to 
commemorate the scientific attainments, enthu- 
siasm, and devotion of Professor Agassiz, while 
they build up and enlarge the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology to the full proportions which 
his prophetic zeal imagined for it. The contin- 
uous growth of the museum is assured through 
the successful labors of the committee.” 

—M. Guizor’s library is about to be sold. It 
contains about ten thousand volumes, many of 
them rare, but few of rare editions. The old 
French gentleman had his books for use rather 
than show, and spent no francs on fancy bind- 
ings. 

Fon may fancy why Mr. Disrakxt chose the 
name he did when he asked the Queen to create 
his wife Viscountess BeaconsFIELD. In the 
seventh chapter of Vivian Grey, among the new 
guests arrived one morning at the country-seat 
of the Marquis of Carabas were “the Viscount 
and Viscountess Courtown and their three 
daughters, and Lord and Lady Beaconsfield 
and their three sons,” etc., etc. ‘‘ Her ladyship 
was a great collector of autographs.” 

—The Duke de Richelieu, great-grandneph- 
ew of Cardinal RIcHELIEU, is soon to marry a 
wealthy heiress, Mile. Herve. Special permis- 
sion has been obtained to have the ceremony 
performed in the Church of the Sorbonne, where 
the remains of the great cardinal are interred. 

—Mr. Exisan Tauren Fou Latsi, a Chinese, 
has been chosen class poet for the class of 187% 
in the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale College. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury appears to 
have peculiar notions of geometry, if we may 
judge from an assertion of his to be found in 
the December number of Mecmillan’s Magazine. 
“That two and two make four,”’ the archbishop 
remarks, ‘‘ and that the two angles of a triangle 
are together less than the third are propositions 
no man out of a lunatic asylum is allowed to 
doubt.”” A good many people will have to be 
received in lunatic asylums if doubt is not to be 
permitted on the point, for numbers have hith- 
erto believed as Evciip did, that any two angles 
of an equilateral triangle are together greater 
than the third, 
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DESIGN FOR BACK OF CHAIR.—Aprptication, Satin, anp HaLF-rotka StitcH Emprowerry.—[Szz Pacr 238.] 
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Cap of Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Pink Gros Grain Ribbon. 


Tue foundation of this cap consists of a double strip of white Swiss 
muslin an inch wide and nineteen inches and three-quarters long, 
which is sewed up on the ends, and arranged in gore-shaped pleats, 
so that the upper edge is eighteen inches wide. On the under edge 
of the foundation, from the middle of the front to a length of four 
inches and seven-eighths, set on a box-pleated Swiss muslin ruffle 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, edged with lace an inch and a half 
wide, On the upper edge of the foundation sew a standing ruffle 
made of strips of Swiss muslin four inches wide and lace insertion an 

inch and a quarter 
wide; this ruffle is 
two inches and sev- 
en-eighths wide, and 
is sloped off toward 
the ends and trim- 
med with lace on the 
upperedge. Sewon 
a pleating six inches 
wide, which is ar- 
ranged in a similar 
manner on the under 
edge of the founda- 
tion from the middle 
of the back to a 
length of four inch- 
es. Trinf the foun- 
dation with a ruche 
composed of pink 
gros grain ribbon 
two inches wide and 
a strip of Swiss mus- 
lin seven-eighths of 
an inch wide edged 
with lace. Finally, 
trim the cap with a 
bow of pink gros grain ribbon two inches wide, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Cap of Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Pale 
Lavender Gros Grain Ribbon. 

Tue foundation of this cap consists of a double 
strip of white Swiss muslin an inch wide and nine- 
teen inches and three-quarters long, joined on the 
ends and laid in gore-shaped pleats, so that it is 
eighteen inches wide on the upper edge. Cut the 
crown of Swiss muslin on the bias nine inches and 
three-quarters in diameter, and sew it on the up- 
per edge of the foundation. ‘Trim the cap with 
a side-pleated Swiss muslin ruffle two inches wide 


Cap or Swiss Mustrin, Lace, anp Pink 
Gros Gratin Rippon. 
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Fig. 1.—Corrrure FoR 
Girt From 14 To 16 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Corrrcure 
For Grr FROM 6 TO 
8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Hat For 
Girt FROM 2 TO 
4 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Hat ror 
Girt From 12 To 
14 YEARS OLD. 


Car or Swiss Moustty, Lace, anp Pate LAVENDER 
Gros Grain RIBBon. 


Fig. 5.—Corrrure FoR 
Grr From 13 To 15 


which is edged with lace, and with a wound piece of pale lavender 
gros grain ribbon two inches and a half wide, and bows of similar rib- 
bon. Fasten two scarfs on the cap in the back. Each of these scarfs 
consists of a straight piece of Swiss muslin twenty-two inches and a 
half long and four inches wide, which is edged all around with lace 
half an inch wide, and is laid in a pleat an inch and a quarter deep. 
The scarfs are trimmed with bows of gros grain ribbon. 


Cap of Swiss Muslin, Insertion, and Lace. 

Tas cap is arranged on a stiff lace foundation of plain white Swiss 
muslin, lace insertion seven-eighths of an inch wide, and lace an inch 
and a quarter wide. 

The trimming con- 
sists of loops and ends 
of blue gros grain rib- 
bon two inches wide. 


Coiffures and 
Hats for Girls 
from 2 to 16 Years 
old, Figs. 1-8. 

Fig. 1.—Co1rFrure 
FoR Gig_ FRoM14T0 
16 Yearsoup. The 
hair, slightly waved, 
is parted in the mid- 
dle and combed back, 
and the ends are ar- 
ranged in puffs. Tor- 
toise-shell comb. 

Fig. 2.—Corrrure 
FoR GIRL FROM 6 TO 
8 Years otp. The 
hair is slightly waved 
and parted in front, 
and is divided into 
front and back hair 
from ear to ear. The back hair is arranged flow- 
ing, and the front hair is combed up and fastened 
on the crown with a blue gros grain bow. 

Fig. 3.—Har ror Grr From 2 To 4 
Years otp. _ This gray felt hat is trimmed 
with gros grain ribbon of the same color and 
with a gray ostrich feather. 

Fig. 4.—Hat ror Grru From 12 To 14 
Years otp. The turned-up brim of this 
blue felt hat is bound with blue velvet. The 
trimming consists of loops and wound strips 
of blue gros grain, an ostrich feather, and a 
blue wing. 

Fig. 5.—Corrrure For GIRL FRoM 13 
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Fig. 7.—Corrrvre ror Fig. 8.—Corrrurr FoR 
Girt From 12 To 14 Grrt From 12 To 14 
YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD, 


Fig. 6.—Corrrure 
For Girt FRoM 5 TO 


YEARS OLD. 7 YEARS OLD. 


Fies. 1-8.—COIFFURES AND HATS FOR GIRLS FROM 2 TO 16 YEARS OLD. 
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To 15 Years orp. The slightly waved hair is 
arranged in puffs and curls, as shown by the 
illustration. 

Fig. 6.—Corrrure For Girt From 5 To 7 
Years op. The hair is combed up, arranged 
in curls, and tied with a blue ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Corrrure For Girt From 12 To 14 
Years orp. The hair is divided from ear to 
ear into front and back hair. ‘The front hair is 
parted in the middle and combed up, and falls in 
curls in the back, and the back hair is arranged 
in a braid, 

Fig. 8.—Corrrore For Grrt From 12 To 14 
Years orp. The hair is divided into front and 
back hair from ear to ear, and the back hair is 
arranged in a Mozart braid held by a bow of 
velvet. The waved front hair is parted in the 
middle and combed up from the forehead, and 
the ends are arranged in curls. 


Design for Back of Chair.—Appli- 
cation, Satin, and Half-polka Stitch 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 236. 

” Tue embroidery is worked on a foundation of 
brown cloth. Apply black velvet for the centre, 
and cut the application figures of fawn-colored 
cloth in two shades, ‘The embroidery in the 
centre is worked partly in straight and partly in 
dovetailed satin stitch, and in half-polka stitch 
and point Russe. For the flowers and buds 
use pink shaded saddler’s silk, and work the 
leaves and grasses with green and brown shaded 
silk. The black velvet centre is surrounded with 
a strip of light fawn-colored cloth, which is cut 
in scallops on the outer edge and finished with 
button-hole stitches of darker silk. This strip 
is embroidered, besides, in half-polka stitch and 
in point Russe with brown silk. The applica- 
tion figures of fawn-colored cloth are fastened 
by means of half-polka and button-hole stitches 
of dark brown silk. The flowers, sprays, and 
veins are worked in satin and half-polka stitch 
with brown silk in several shades. ‘The founda- 
tion is bordered on the outer edge with a strip 
of light fawn-colored cloth, which is trimmed to 
match the strip bordering the velvet centre. The 
foundation of the embroidery is edged all around 

with black velvet. 











A MAN’S WILL IS THE WIND’S 
WILL. 
BY ANNIE THOMAS, 

E was the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow. This last fact was the rea- 
son why so many things were in this man’s life. 
He was such a spirited, handsome, bewitching, 
affectionate boy! How could she do other than 
humor him to the top of his bent whenever oc- 
casion served? How could she do other than 
watch and wait upon his whims, forestall them, 
in fact, lie in wait to please him, lurk in corners, 
so to say, to offer him loving service whenever 
he thought that he needed? How could she, in 
short, do other than merge her life in his to the 
best of her ability, since he was God’s best gift 

to her—her own, only son? 

hen he came back to her at twenty-one, even 
the matrons of her own standing averred that 
Mrs. Carlyon had good grounds for that vaulting 

ride of hers in her boy Archibald which had 
Loos matter of merriment to them sometimes. 
He was a magnificent young fellow, sufficiently 
able to pass for a clever man among his com- 
peers at the university, sufficiently good-looking 
to pass for an Adonis among the girls whose so- 
ciety he favored, sufficiently well off to be con- 
sidered an excellent parti by their parents, and 
sufficiently alive to all these worthy merits of his 
to take very good care of himself. 

Year after year, as her boy had come home 
to her for his holidays and his vacations, Mrs. 
Carlyon had permitted herself to be wafted about 
whithersoever he willed. She had once journey- 
ed to the Holy Land, and been jossed to desper- 
ation by a camel, because Zothen had fired him 
with the notion that he too would gain some per- 
sonal experience of the ‘‘ havoc and splendor” of 
the East. She had shivered through a salmon 
season in Norway, for his sake, with wreathed 
smiles even on her face. And so now, when he 
said to her, “* Mother dear, let us vagabondize 
for a time; let us take the pony-trap and do the 
midland counties,” it was only in the order of 
things that she should smile acquiescently and 
pack up her smallest portmanteau toward his 
pleasure. 

It was at the commencement of the ‘‘long” 
that the Carlyons, mother and son, set off on 
this ramble upon wheels; and every one knows 
that the ‘‘ long” drags its luxurious, lazy length 
along during the bright summer days. ‘They 
were so happy in that little pony-trap, driving 
slowly along under the clear canopy, that was at 
times really very blue indeed, through the flowery 
Janes, along by park and homestead, through quiet 
village streets, and by trim vicarage garden rails! 
They took no heed of how the days were pass- 
ing; it was enough for them to know that they 
were passing pleasantly. 

It was in passing through one of these quiet 
village streets that the idea which is the back- 
bone of this story seized hold of Archie Carlyon. 
Standing at the door of a respectable-looking 
house, her little hand poised on the knocker, her 
little head turned round in open, undisguised ad- 
miration of the pony-trap and its occupants, 
stood a lovely little girl of about fourteen—a 
lovely, picturesque creature, with clouds of nut- 
brown hair floating over her cloudily, with sweet 
gray-hazel eyes and a tender wild-rose face. 

** Mother,” Archie said, turning back to look 
at her, “‘ what a girl! I wish she could grow 
to the ‘stature of my love.’ I wish I could see 
he: four years hence.” 

** My dear Archie, what a Quixotic notion!” 
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** Quixotic or not, it’s a good notion, Come, 
mother dear, you have never balked me yet; 
we'll put up at this little inn, and hear who my 
houri is.” 

** Well, it is too hot to drive on in any com- 
fort now,” Mrs. Carlyon said, resigning herself 
to the will of her loved tyrant without further 
protest, but striving at the same time to make it 
appear even to him that she was not weakly 
yielding to his whim about the pretty little creat- 
ure who had just bewitched his passing fancy. 

Inquiries promptly made on the part of Mr. 
Archie elicited the following facts respecting this 
little ** way-side cross,” which Mrs, Carlyon felt 
a presentiment she would very shortly be com- 
pelled to take up. The pretty little nut-brown- 
haired maiden was the eldest child of a gentle- 
man who, broken in health and means, had come 
here to live along as best he could. ‘* They 
don’t know what ’tis to taste butcher’s-meat from 
one week’s end to another,” the landlord said, 
compassionately ; ‘but, for all that, Miss Dora is 
a real little lady. Bless her bright face, I touch 
my hat as full as respectful to her as I do to the 
squire’s lady.” 

** Mother, how could we get to know these 
Balderos?” Archie said, as they sat eating their 
early luncheon. ‘‘ J must know them.” 

To cut a long story short, he carried his point; 

and Fate and Fo:tune ing to be against the 
Balderos just then, they agreed at last to resign 
their eldest girl to the guardianship of Mrs. Car- 
lyon. Archie unfolded his plans freely and fully to 
them. ‘She shall have every educational advan- 
tage, every opportunity of improving herself and 
gaining a knowledge of herself and society. And 
when she is eighteen, if she will marry me, my 
fondest hopes will be realized; if she will not, 
I will bear the disappointment as best I can, and 
strive to promote her happiness in some other 
way.” 
“Your generosity commands our gratitude,” 
Mr. Baldero said. A long-continued course of 
impecuniosity had blunted a good many of the 
man’s finer faculties, but the same course had 
only seemed to serve the purpose of developing 
the latent heroism and discernment in Mrs. Bal- 
dero’s character. 

**Your generosity certainly commands our 
gratitude,” she said; ‘‘and I think we shall show 
it best by giving you some insight into the nature 
of the charge you have undertaken. Dora has 
a sweet nature, bright and true as steel, but she 
has been brought up in a harsh school. Neces- 
sity is very often a cruel teacher. She has in- 
domitable pride and resolution, and if she learns 
that you are training her for your wife, I fear she 
may refuse to run the race at all.” 

“*] think that it will be far wiser to say noth- 
ing about your intention to the little girl, Archie,” 
Mrs. Carlyon put in, But Archie shook off the 
trammels of their suggestions, and insisted on 
starting with a fair and full understanding. 

** Child as she is, it may be bad for her to know 
that a man loves her already,” Mrs. Baldero pro- 
tested; but Archie eagerly disowned the possibil- 
ity of the knowledge of such love as his having 
the power to do aught but elevate. And so final- 
ly Dora was informed of the fate in store for her 
if she willed to accept it, and Archie looked upon 
himself as an engaged man. 

I will pass over the next three years, and take 
up the thread of the story again on the day that 
Dora Baldero was seventeen. During the past 
three years Dora had developed as magnificently 
in body asin mind. The sweet supple little child 
had become the graceful, beautiful young girl. 
Gentle, tender, thrilling in her soft spring-like 
beauty, irresistible in her cultivated charm of 
voice and manner, Sympathetic in thought, a 
pure and perfect nature altogether. 

She had been taken to Paris and given the 
best masters there. Her mind had been ex- 
panded by travel in Italy and Switzerland, where 
she had gone with Mrs. Carlyon. Archie had 
been her drawing-master, and together they had 
painted many an Alpine pass and Swiss chalet, 
‘*which we shall look at with pleasant, queer 
feelings in the years to come,” he would whisper ; 
and Dora, who knew what their relations would 
be to each other in the years to come, would bow 
her face, covered with blushes, and think that 
surely never a girl had been so blessed as she 
was, with a lover beautiful as a god only waiting 
for her to grow up. She could only compare 
herself to the enchanted princess, the sleeping 
beauty, who, after her long dreamless sleep of a 
hundred years, was roused to love and warmth 
and life by the kiss of the ‘‘ happy prince with 
joyful eyes, and lighter-footed than the fox.” 

**I’m sure I'd follow Archie through all the 
worid,” she often told herself. ‘‘ The way he has 
chosen me from all the world is a picture and a 
poem all in one.” 

‘They were home now at the old family place, 
** The Hold,” in one of the fair western counties, 
and Dora’s birthday was to be celebrated gayly. 

**We'll have a regular féte, mother dear,” 
Archie said, ‘‘ Though it has never been plain- 
ly given out that Dora is to be Mrs, Carlyon, I 
fancy that the great majority suspect that such is 
the fact. We'll gather the county together in 
her honor, and I'll show my prize with pride.” 

*“*As you like, dear” (of course she would 
please him); ‘‘but she will get an immense deal 
of admiration and attention, and she is but a 

: if she gets her head turned, it will 
be hard for you, dear boy.” 

**T must risk that; I have no fear, in fact. 
Don't croak, mother dear; my little girl loves 
me too well to be lightly turned from me.” So 
he prevailed, and Dora’s seventeenth birthday 
was celebrated with an archery and croquet par- 
ty, a grand cold collation, and a ball at The Hold. 

The Carlyons were great people in that county- 
side, and their invitations were responded to glo- 
riously. The flower of the neighborhood was 
there, and still the fairest of them all was the 
young girl whom ‘‘ Mrs, Carlyon had adopted,” 








as people said. In the morning, in her archery 
uniform of white and blue, and in the evening, 
in her ethereal white tulle, with pearls in her 
cloudy nut-brown hair, she was simply the fair- 
est of the fair. But there were those who said 
that the radiance of the star-like girl might pos- 
sibly pale before the deeper, more intense splen- 
dor of Cecile Vere. 

She was shining on this region for the first 
time. A visitor at a country-house in the neigh- 
borhood, she was brought by accident into the 
Carlyons’ path. 

**Who is that lady in black, Archie?” Dora 
said, pointing out a woman of middle height, 
with a full, luxuriant bust, and a creamy-com- 
plexioned, dreamy face, with eyes like one of 
Murillo’s Magdalens. ‘‘I never saw any one 
walk as she does; her laces float about her as 
if an artist had arranged each fold. Isn’t she 
wonderful ?” 

**She looks an imperious little woman,” he 
said, carelessly. ‘‘She has been brought by 
some one; I don’t know her. That pink rose 
is too deep a shade to go well with your blue 
ribbons, Dora; wear this one;” and he gave a 
splendid rose into her hand, and took hers from 
her belt with a rapturous look that brought a 
corresponding feeling into her heart. Then he 
was called away to play his part of host to some 
fresh arrivals, and when Dora saw him next he 
was in the act of undergoing an introduction to 
the beautiful stranger. Dora was near enough 
to hear the ceremony performed by her “‘ mother,” 
as she had come to call Mrs. Carlyon. ‘* Let me 
present my son to you, Mrs. Vere.” Mrs. Vere! 
Unconsciously the girl felt a thrill of satisfaction: 
the splendid beauty was a married woman, then. 
Though why she should care about it Dora could 
not tell. 

** Will you join a game of croquet, Mrs. Vere?” 
Archie said, as the lady slowly lifted her velvet 
eyes of violet to his face, and slowly inclined her 
head in acknowledgment of his low bow. What 
a face it was, thus revealed to him! A small 
oval, a low brow, wondrous melting steady eyes, 
and a mouth and chin perfectly formed and full 
of expression. Where save in Greek art had he 
ever seen a throat like hers, or a head poised in 
that way? The soft thick masses of dark brown 
wavy hair pushed off behind her delicate little 
ears, growing well down in a classical line on 
her brow, and rolled in heavy coils behind, made 
him think with disgust of the big chignons of all 
his fair young friends. What an atmosphere of 
sensuous and yet intellectual beauty there was 
about this woman! A pang shot through his 
heart. If with that physique she had a shrill, 
harsh voice, it would give him a shock. It was 
with an almost audible sigh of relief that he list- 
ened to her words, spoken in a tone that was 
soft, rich, and liquid as May dew: 

‘* Thank you, I never join in those games.” 

** Will you walk round and look at the flow- 
ers, then ?” he said, offering her his arm as he 
spoke. But she shook her head, and told him 
she would walk round and see the flowers with- 
out his escort, as she did not wish to win the 
aversion of the croquet-players by taking him 
away with her. She gave a little half-merry, 
half-scornful laugh as she said this, and he found 
himself averring in his heart that married women 
were ever so much pleasanter to talk to than girls. 
‘* How boldly she said what a girl would only hint, 
by means of her awkwardness!” he thought. ‘I 
wonder where Vere is, and what sort of a fellow 
he is, to have won such a peerless woman for his 
wife? I wonder what my little girl will think of 
her?” 

Mrs. Vere was not the type of woman who 
makes a great effect in parties where vivacity, 
and almost boisterousness, prevail. She would 
never enter herself for the honors that are to be 
gained through much bodily exertion, There 
was unquestionably a touch of the Oriental about 
her. She was great in her calm; superb, unap- 
proachable, in her power of indifference toward 
the majority of people and things. Withal, she 
was a woman who could be overmastered and 
dominated by a passion. A dangerous rival for 
any woman, more especially for one so utterly 
without experience as our 

Dora was the queen of the ball that night— 
made so conspicuously by her unaffianced lover, 
who danced the ‘‘ favor dance” with her, and es- 
tablished on her throne by her own fresh beauty. 
It was not until late in the night that the young 
host found himself free to ask for ‘‘a turn with 
Mrs. Vere.” 

“*T have not waltzed for four years,” she said, 
in her low, liquid tones, ‘‘ but I will now with 
you, Mr. Carlyon.” And then she put her hand 
on his shoulder, and they floated off, and Dora 
could not dance for admiration of the spectacle, 
Was it admiration that the girl felt? In all rea- 
son it might have been, for they were a splendid 
pair, those whose movements she stood watching. 
But why did Archie bend his eyes with that 
gleaming, rapt gaze so earnestly on his partner? 
Surely he could hear what she was saying with- 
out that. 

‘** Dora, my darling, are you not enjoying your 
own féte?” a kind, loving voice said close to 
her. And Dora looked round, with her kindling 
smile, and answered, 

** I’m just a little tired, mother dear; Archie 
has given me too much pleasure for one day. 
Where is Mr. Vere ?” 

‘*T don’t know, dear. I suppose he’s not stay- 
ing down here with her, or they would have 
brought him. Dora, my child, it rejoices my 
heart to think that you will be doing the honors 
here this day year.” And then, with one loving 
look at the daughter of her heart, Mrs, Carlyon 
went away among her guests again, 

Twice, thrice, four times, did Archie and Mrs. 
Vere dance together that night. ‘‘ Their heads 
wise people shook” at last, as they declared that, 
for a ‘‘married woman,” the beautiful stranger 
flirted shamefully, At length the ball came to 





an end, “the lights were fled, the ‘garlands 
dead,” and the Carlyons stood for a few minates 
alone among the débris. 

* Well, Dolly dear, has it been a success?” 
Archie said, taking the girl’s hand. But she 
drew it from his clasp as she answered, 

‘ “*T think it has, if all were as well pleased as 
was.” 

“*Mrs. Vere said it was the best country ball 
she had ever been to in her life,” he said, with a 
heightening color. 

‘It’s a pity such a pretty woman as she is 
should be much in society without her husband,” 
Mrs. Carlyon said, simply. 

“* Her husband! he died four years ago,” Ar- 
chie said, abruptly. And Mrs, Carlyon and Dora 
exclaimed, simultaneously, 

** Oh, she’s a widow, is she?” And then, with- 
out further talk, they bade one another good-night 
and got themselves off to bed. 

Mrs. Vere staid in that neighborhood about 
three weeks, and during those three weeks the 
whole purpose of Dora’s life was changed. It 
was with something very like shame and contri- 
tion that Archie confessed the truth to his moth- 
er, and though she was very pitiful toward her 
boy, she was also very plain-spoken. 

“If you turn from Dora now, after having 
made it the object of her being for the last three 
years to love you, you will do her a grievous 
wrong, and make me ashamed to meet her eyes,” 

** Mother! you will turn against me ?” 

“No, my boy; not if you were guilty of a 
thousand sins as deep—as—as—as I must hold this 
to be, Archie. I could never turn against you. 
I bore you, my own boy; but I can shrink in 
shame and in sorrow from the sins you commit : 
this will be a sin, Archie. You have made it 
Dora’s life, and now you will rob her of it.” 

Then he began with all those sophistries that 
we poor feebly subtle beings use to one another 
on these occasions. Was it not better to be 
brave than falsely true? He did not love Dora 
any longer—or at least he only loved her as a 
lovable little sister. His whole heart belonged 
to the beautiful widow. Would it not be wrong, 
mean, unmanly, and altogether unworthy of him 
as his mother’s son to attempt to deceive Dora 
by offering her his hand when his heart had gone 
astray? Moreover, did not a man owe much to 
himself? Was he not the highest trust, after all, 
to himself? and would it not be an outrage to 
himself, a breach of that trust, to palter with this 
plain truth that was set before him, that Cecile 
‘Vere was dearer to him than Dora Baldero had 
ever been? All this and much more he said, 
and all this and much more his mother listened 
to patiently. But in the end she only shook 
her head, and said, 

“* Your heart ought to incline to Dora, my boy. 
If it will wander to that other one, Heaven iaigive 
you and teach me to help you!” 

At last Mrs, Vere went away—went back to 
London, where she had a nutshell of a house on 
the outside edge of a fashionable locality. Be- 
fore she went she came to say good-by to Mrs. 
Carlyon and Dora, and Mrs, Carlyon read in her 
visitor’s manner that Archie’s secret was a secret 
no longer to the lovely widow. 

‘**T shall see your son soon in town,” Cecile 
Vere said, in a low voice—“ the mother of the 
man” is always rather a subduing influence in 
the earlier stages of a love affair—‘“‘ and I hope 
it will not be long before I see you be Mrs. 
Carlyon, and Miss Baldero too,” she added, with 
her slow sweet smile bent graciously on the girl. 

** Archie, are you engaged to her ?” his mother 
asked him, after Mrs, Vere was gone that day; 
and he put his arms round his mother’s neck and 
leaned his head down on her shoulder, as he had 
often done when confessing some boyish pecca- 
dillo, as he answered : 

‘* Yes, mother, and I should be entirely ha 
if it were not for your sorrow about Dora. My 
own belief about dear Dolly is that she just has 
a sisterly feeling toward me, and that she won't 
care about it. We must make it clear to her and 
to her people as soon as possible that she shall 
have the same portion that your daughter would 
have if you had a daughter.” 

** Ah, Archie, you always would believe what 
you wish. The portion won't cure the pain we 
shall have to inflict upon my poor child.” But 
though Mrs. Carlyon told him this truth, she still 
kissed and sympathized with him tenderly; and 
Archie felt that the part of putting it before 
Dora—the only painful part of the business, in 
fact—would be played by his mother. 

That evening, when the sun was low, Mrs. 
Carlyon commenced the task she had undertak- 
en. She felt that it would be worse than useless 
to ignore the by-gone understanding which had 
existed. It must be mentioned, though mention 
of it would be painful to make and painful to 
listen to. Dora had been unusually thoughtfal 
the whole of this afternoon. She too saw some- 
thing in Mrs. Vere’s manner that told her the 
truth, the poor mother thought, watching the girl 
whom it had been her duty to love for the last 
three years, and whom now it was her duty (to 
Archie!) to torture. 

** Dora dear,” she began, ‘‘ you have been as 
a daughter to me for so long that ‘you must be 
the first to hear from me what Archie has done—” 

“*T guess it already, mother dear,” the girl in- 
terrupted; and Mrs. Carlyon heaved a great sigh 
of relief at having half her burden lifted off her 
shoulders in this way. 

**It’s a bitter disappointment to me that he 
should have let himself be led away to alter his 

lans; but as he has been so weak, you must love 

im as a brother, Dora, and stay with me, my 
own child, until you are claimed by a husband 
more worthy.” 

“The woman was fair, and she tempted him,” 
Dora said, with a mighty effort at cheerfulness, 
which was successful enough to deceive Mrs. 
Carlyon; but she made no reply to that lady’a 
assumption that they should remain together, 
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and Mrs.-Carlyon marked the omission, and 
commented on it at once. 

** Why don’t you say, dear Dolly, that you're 
glad that the one alteration does not imply that 
all things are to be altered? You will still be the 
sole daughter of my heart, Dora.” 

“You must find room for Mrs. Vere in it,” 
Dora said, lightly. ‘* Besides, it never does to 
count on any thing, you know.” Mrs. Carlyon 
winced, knowing as she did that what the girl 
had counted on most reliantly for three years 
had failed her now, ‘‘I shall always love you 
most dearly,” Dora went on, earnestly; ‘‘and 
when I am back among my own people, they 
will have to submit to the fact that half my heart 
is left here with you.” 

**Left here with me! 
you?” 

* Yes, I must go,” the girl said, with sudden 
sharp pain showing itself in every lineament of 
her face—‘‘ I must go; I couldn’t live on here 
now. You see, I’ve been told every thing so. It 
wouldn’t be pleasant for Archie even if I could 
bear it. How could he see me near his wife? 
Dear mother, you must let me go, and don't 
tell Mrs. Vere.” 

** Oh, what false friends we have been to her!” 
Mrs. Carlyon said, with tears in her eyes, in the 
course of her last talk with her boy that night. 
“*T pray you may have chosen wisely ; but, Ar- 
chie, she must be a sweet woman indeed to com- 
pensate you for the loss of Dora.” 

“TI think my dear little sister is wise to insist 
on going home,” he said, evading that other 
point; ‘and after all, mother, this has all been 
pure gain to her: she is educated and accom- 
plished, and we will take care that she is well 
portioned too. But I shouldn’t like Cecile to 
hear of what was my original design about Dolly 
—she mightn’t quite understand it, or look upon 
it as a young man’s folly—a mere Quixotic no- 
tion, as you wisely called it, mother.” 

*¢T will guard dear Dora’s secret well,” Mrs. 
Carlyon said; and her boy thought he had never 
heard his mother speak so coldly to him in all 
his life. 

So the end of it was that Dora Baldero went 
back to her poor home in the village, richer and 
poorer than she had been when she left it three 
years ago. She was richer in her power of lov- 
ing and of being miserable, richer in thought 
and actual knowledge, richer, far richer, in self- 
control; but infinitely poorer in faith in hu- 
manity. 

To Archie she had been “an angel,” he 
averred. When she met him first after that in- 
terview with his mother, which has been de- 
scribed, he had blessed that womanly tact which 
makes women act lies so well. She gave him 
as beaming a smile, as warm a clasp of the hand, 
as if she had never smiled upon him as her prom- 
ised lover, or looked upon her hand as pledged to 
him in all honor. In the strength of her weak- 
ness, the weakness of striving to conceal all her 
natural feelings of love and indignation, she was 
simply perfect. Only she could not bring her- 
self to speak of Mrs. Vere. 

He was not allowed to have the poor comfort 
of providing her against all possible want in the 
future, The girl’s spirit revolted against the idea 
of being portioned off, as it were. ‘“*It would 
be like taking money for a breach of promise,” 
she said, with ashudder, to Mrs. Carlyon. ‘* Let 
me go back to them as I came to you, with noth- 
ing but myself.” 

When Dora went back to her own people, 
Archie and his mother went up to town to his 
new love. Cecile received them exquisitely, but 
still he felt that there was a slight, almost im- 
perceptible difference in her manner to him here, 
where she had countless claimants on her atten- 
tion, and her manner to him in the country, 
where diversions were rarer. In reality the 
change was only in his own jealous fancy, not 
in the woman, who really loved him. But he 
had been all in all to the girl so long that he 
could not brook being less to the woman of the 
world. 

The beautiful widow had been an entirely in- 
dependent woman for four years, and now she 
was troth-plighted to a man who had been ac- 
customed to tyrannize over all the women who 
approached him, from his cradle. ‘The situation 
was rife with possible causes of misunderstand- 
ing, even though this pair were passionately fond 
of one another, 

**Tt seems to me that you either dislike or 
distrust all my friends, Archie,” she said to him, 
complainingly, one day. ‘* Can I shut my doors 
against those to whoin they have been opened 
for years?” ; 

‘* Even if you gave them up entirely for me, I 
could bring a corresponding sacrifice,” he said, 
rashly ; and she asked him, eagerly, 

“Yes? what is it?” 

**T am not going to vaunt what I have done, 
Cecile. Drop these men who hover about you: 
surely it is not much to ask you to do this.” 
And then for reply he got a laugh from her, and 
a reminder that she had lived a good deal of her 
life before she had met with him—‘‘ lived a good 
deal of it, and managed it for myself, you see, 
Archie dear. You must allow me to judge for 
myself a little; I am not an inexperienced girl, 
like that pretty little protégée of your mother's,” 
No, unquestionably this woman whom he was 
wooing for his wife was made of very different 
metal to the girl whom he had been assiduously 
training to love him for the Jast three years. He 
became nervously alive to the difference as the 
courtship proceeded, for Cecile Vere was can- 
dor itself in all matters concerning her rights and 
privileges. She had free notions as to the degree 
of friendship that might exist between the sexes 
—at least her notions appeared free to the young 
man who had been accustomed to play the part 
of moon to brooks that never sought to know 
another moon than him. The lovely widow was 
fond of him after her own tender fashion, but 


Dora, am I to lose 








she was not devoted to him, and Archie yearned 


for devotion as well as affection, His mother 
had never thwarted him in all her loving life. 
Dora had been supple to his will in all respects 
save this one, that she would now cut herself 
away from them and go back to her own peo~- 
ple portionless! ‘* My poor little girl! how she 
loved me!” he found himself saying sometimes 
when Cecile would do something that he wanted 
her to leave undone; and then he would go on to 
wish that his own fascinating Cecile would not 
be quite so independent, would not be quite so 
firmly planted on the rock of her own satisfac- 
tion with her own propriety of judgment. It 
was no use his telling himself that all this would 
be altered when they were married. In his se- 
cret heart he knew that Cecile was not one to be 
wafted from her own pet courses by any wind of 
doctrine that might blow upon her. It was a 
very fascinating way, that of this lady of his love, 
but a very willful way also. And worse than all, 
his trouble was not confined to his own heart. 
His mother saw it, and was sorry forhim. With 
the prescience that love such as hers gives, Mrs. 
Carlyon saw that Archie was less happy than a 
man on the brink of matrimony with the woman 
he adores ought to be. ‘‘ He has made a mis- 
take,” she told herself, shaking her head. And 
she watched events wistfully. 

Meanwhile the girl who had been carefully 
taught to love and consider him above all other 
created beings was back in her village home, 
and conjecture was rife there as to the reason 
of her return, Of course conjecture erred and 
rumor lied. Some said she had been guilty of 
**base ingratitude to her patroness, and had as- 
pired to the love of her patroness’s son;” oth- 
ers that ‘‘she had been detected in a liaison 
with the groom.” Only her own people knew 
the truth, that she had come back to the home 
covert because she had been stricken very sorely 
indeed. It was a hard home to come back to, 
after the one she had known so long. Time had 
not dealt gently with the Balderos. They were 
poorer, shabbier, more out of heart than of old. 
They were crushed, and they showed that the 
were crushed, by the change in their daughter's 
prospects. They blamed the poor child, not in 
so many words, but in a thousand ways that she 
could not evade, for not having taken the money 
that had been pressed upon her asa portion. So, 
while her heart was sick with love for Archie, 
and bleeding from that stab he had given her, 
she bad to turn her thoughts to combating want 
and worry, debt and difficulty. ‘‘I must not be 
a burden upon them; I must work for my liv- 
ing.” ‘That was the definite decision to which 
she came very shortly. But when she sought to 
put her plan into practice, colossal obstacles arose. 
She would be a governess, a companion. Alas! 
all the markets overflow. ‘The poor child ex- 
pended all her money in advertising, and when it 
was gone she was just as far as at starting from 
the desired goal. 

At this juncture a fresh element of confusion 
was introduced into her life. A tenant-farmer 
in the neighborhood—a wealthy, healthy fellow, 
whose flocks and herds and pigs and riches were 
each and all in a flourishing condition—by some 
evil fate was suddenly gifted with sufficient dis- 
cernment to descry that ‘‘ old Baldero had a very 
pretty daughter.” Then he went on to tell him- 
self that she was just the girl for his money. 
‘*Damaged goods go cheap,” he added, with a 
certain opaque recollection of the reports that 
were rife about her. ‘*‘ She'll be glad to take an 
honest man, who can give her a good home in 
the best grazing land in the county.” Re-as- 
sured by this view of the case, he soon sped on 
his wooing, ‘* went the honest way to work, and 
spoke to the girl's father first.” 

**"Twere long to tell, and vain to hear,” all 
that followed. Hard pressure was put upon the 
poor harassed beauty who was feeling herself 
an outsider in her father’s house. And in the 
end, with a heart like lead, she consented to 
marry the man who prized her as he did his cat- 
tle, *‘ for her looks and breeding.” 

She was too crushed, too much ashamed of 
the deed, to write and tell of it to Mrs. Carlyon, 
and so that lady’s letters remained unanswered, 
and at last she ceased to write. ‘‘ Poor darling! 
perhaps she is trying to forget us; it may be that 
she can not bear to think of Archie,” Mrs. Car- 
lyon told herself. And so the trio, who had been 
much to one another, drifted apart. 

One day Archie came to his mother for coun- 
sel. ‘* Mother, I hope you will think I have 
done right,” he began. ‘‘Cecile and I have 
parted company. She would insist on acting in 
a piece last night with a fellow I can’t bear— 
a precious loose part I considered it, too. I 
couldn’t stand the idea of my wife being made 
love to publicly by another fellow. I have given 
her back her liberty to-day. I find I made a 
mistake.” 

“* And you want me to advise you—” 

‘*T want you to tell me to go back to my own 
little girl,” he interrupted. ‘*And I want you 
to help me to get her. Let us go after her, moth- 
er. I think she will welcome her prodigal.” 

‘*T will write to her,” his mother said; ‘‘ but, 
Archie, Archie! be sure of yourself this time. 
Give yourself a term of probation; say nothing 
to our little one fora year. It will be enough for 
her to know that you are free from Cecile Vere.” 

‘* Here is a letter from your old friend Mrs. 
Carlyon,” Mrs. Baldero said, going into her 
daughter’s house one day soon after this; ‘‘it 
came to-day. She can't know you're married, 
dear, for it’s addressed to ‘ Miss Dora Baldero.’ 
Really, Mrs. Greenhill, you ought to have made 
known the matrimonial honors that have befall- 
en you.” 

“ Honors!” the poor girl muttered. ‘‘ In- 
famy, you mean.” ‘Then she took the letter 
from her mother and read that Archie, her Arch- 
ie, the only man she had ever loved, was free— 
free, by his own will; free from the glamour 





of the woman who had won him from her. Free! 
but as lost to her as if Cecile Vere were his wife. 

We don't believe in broken hearts in these 
days; but I think all of us who have outlived 
our childhood must believe that there are such 
things as broken lives, She lived on in that 
home that was void of taste and barren of love ; 
lived on, poor little creature, dreading each ad- 
ditional tinge of pallor as it appeared, since she 
knew that the sight of it would for a certainty 
call forth some coarse remark from the man who 
had the legal right over her; lived on to bear 
him children, and to tremble with terror lest they 
should grow up coarse and gross as was their 
father. And the man whose wild and wayward 
will had in its unfettered indulgence brought her 
to this pass, lived on too, regretting her always, 
frightening his mother often with his theories 
concerning the legal right and the love right, 
but mercifully keeping out of her way. 

Once he saw her at a secluded sea-side place 
with a brace of hardy-looking children and a 
nurse-maid by her side, and seeing her faded as 
she was, weakened as she was, lacking all the 
sweet old warmth and color as she did, he still 
groaned in spirit as he admitted to himself that 
for all this he only loved her the more. Fora 
moment her eyes met his, and he read there such 
hopelessness and such helplessness that he dared 
not speak to her. So they drifted apart after that 
mute greeting, and each 

“Took up the burden of life again, 
Saying only, ‘it might have been.’” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


UEEN VICTORIA announced that the first 
‘*drawing-room”’ of the season would be held 
at “Buckingham Palace on the 19th of March, 
at three o’clock. The etiquette of court draw- 
ing-rooms is exceedingly strict, and some of the 
details necessary to be observed on these ocea- 
sions may be interesting to those of our readers 
not already familiar with them. Usually there 
are but three drawing-rooms—two before Easter 
and one after. The chief feature of these recep- 
tions is the presentation of ladies to the Queen. 
If a lady wishes to be presented, she must first 
find a lady who is willing to attend the drawing- 
room and present her. The presenter gives her 
friend a note, addressed to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, stating her intention of attending a certain 
drawing-room and of presenting Mrs. Jones. 
This note Mrs. Jones leaves at the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office at least two days before the 
drawing-room, accompanied by a large card, 
on which is legibly written, ‘* Mrs. Jones, pre- 
sented by Lady Brown,” or “Mrs. Jones, pre- 
sented on her marriage by Lady Brown.” From 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office she receives two 
Ee eards, on which “ Presentation” is printed 
in large letters. These she takes to the e 
with her, giving one to the page-in-waiting at 
the corridor at the top of the grand staircase, 
and reserving the other to be given up at the 
door of the presence-chamber, where it is hand- 
ed from one official to another till it reaches the 
Lord Chamberlain, who announces the name to 
the Queen. Presentation dresses for brides and 
for young girls should be entirely white, no fur- 
ther color being allowable than blush-roses or 
apple blossom ; but this rule is not arbitrary for 
more elderly ladies. Feathers form an essential 
portion of the court dress; and although of late 
years colored plumes matching the toilette have 
been worn somewhat, the Court Journal this 
year announces that these colored plumes are 
regarded with much disfavor in the highest 
quarters, being considered a departure from the 
etiquette which imperatively demands white 
feathers. It is considered essential to full court 
dress that the bodice be cut low, and ladies who 
are not so attired are denied admission, unless 
provided with a special permission, obtained b 
a doctor’s certificate that the lady’s health will 
not permit her to wear a low dress with safety. 
On entering the palace ladies cross the hall to a 
large cloak-room, where all wraps are deposited, 
and then, ascending the staircase and passing 
along the corridor, enter the ball-room, which is 
the first of the suite of reception rooms. 

As each room fills, the doors are closed by a 
bar, so as to prevent undue crowding; and as 
each department empties, those in the next room 
are admitted to fill it. The last room is sepa- 
rated from the ene ammo by the picture- 
gallery, and while crossing this the ladies’ trains 
are spread out by the attendants. If her Majesty 
is present, the lady about to be presented should 
take off her right-hand glove before reaching the 

resence-chamber, as it is on that hand that her 

ajesty places hers for the lady to kiss. If the 
lady presented is a peeress or a peer’s a: 
her Majesty kisses her on the cheek. If the 
Queen is not present, there is no kissing of 
hands. In either case a low courtesy must be 
made to each member of the royal family present 
as the lady passes. To do this gracefully requires 
some dexterity, as very little time is allowed, 
and the train is taken up and thrown over the 
arm almost before the requisite number of rev- 
erences are completed. All, except those priv- 
ileged to remain in the throne- room, are ex- 
pected to retire at once either to their carriages 
or to the picture-gallery. Gentlemen are not 
expected at the drawing-rooms except in at- 
tendance on the ladies of their families, but in 
such cases may be presented to the Queen if 
they desire, 

Snow-birds in Kansas are making a good liv- 
ing and doing a good deed by eating the eggs 
of the grasshoppers which have been thrown 
out of the ground by the frost. 





During the panic that followed the terrible 
accident in St. Andrew’s Church one woman 
displayed remarkable presence of mind. She 
sat in the gallery, within a few feet of the place 
where the wall fell, but she calmly remained in 
her seat until the danger and the panic were 
over. 





The Emperor of Russia was recently presented 
by General Kaufmann with a collection of Khivan 
jewelry. It consists for the most part of arti- 
cles of feminine adornment, highly interesting 
from their originality of designs and their com- 
binations of color. There are about 150 speci- 
mens, most of which are adorned with pearls, 





turquoises, and other precious stones. His maj- 
esty, after examining the jewels, and hearing the 
explanations afforded by General Kaufmann, di- 
rected that, in the interests of ethnographical 
science, they should be sent to the Exhibition 
of the Russian Imperial Geographical Society at 
the Geographical Congress in Paris. 


Victor Hugo, on the occasion of his seventy- 
second birthday, was visited by a number of his 
friends and admirers, several Americans being 
hg a A complimentary address was made 

Mrs. H. G. Hazard, the sculptress, to which 

. Hugo replied briefly, and was then presented 
with a laurel wreath, on which were the words 
“Victor Hugo—’ 93,’ worked in flowers. 








At Pisa one of the handsomest palaces of the 
city was possessed by the noble family of Pesci- 
olini. It contained some interesting works of 
art, among which was a statue of St. John, cred- 
ited to Donatello. This palace, long uninhabited 
and neglected, was sold to the Count Rosselmini, 
when the statues were submitted to the judg- 
ment of the sculptor Salvini. He pronounced 
the supposed Donatello to be a statue by Mi- 
chael Angelo, and in all probability that St. John 
which was sculptured by the great master for 
the Duke of Urbino, that is, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
father of Catherine of France. A number of 
sculptors and other artists have seen it, and all 
are agreed that it is a work of Buonarotti. 


In the Keimbator district in Madras last year 
no less than ninety-three tigers and thirty-two 
panthers were shot or poisoned. Only one man 
was killed by these wild beasts. 


The young King of Spain has barely escaped 
death from suffocation. His bedroom at Avila 
was warmed by two stoves without pipes. Al- 
fonso slept heavily, and awoke with giddiness 
and vomiting. Persons in adjoining rooms heard 
him cry out, and then the noise of his falling 
brought help. Great anxiety was felt, and an 
attempt at assassination was for a moment sus- 

ted. The king’s confidential servant could 
not render him any service, for he was as ill as 
his master. The care of the medical attendant 
soon restored the patient to himself. 





At this season of colds it may be useful to 
know that hoarseness is relieved by using the 
white of an egg, thoroughly beaten, mixed with 
lemon juice and sugar. A tea-spoonful taken 
occasionally is the dose. 





One can not but feel peculiar regret when a 
erson artistic in taste and skillful in execution 
s condemned to the ignominy ofa prison. Oc- 

casionally some convict reveals the skill he pos- 
sesses in some of the higher departments of art 
or science. A convict in the Massachusetts 
en oh pam has carved with a pocket-knife a 

ir of exquisitely beautiful and highly polished 
vory hands. They area little over an inch long, 
and the fingers, nails, joints, and all are perfect- 
ly formed and in exact proportions. Between 
the thumb and forefinger of each hand is held 
in the most dainty and graceful manner a tiny 
red rose. The cuffs are fastened with sleeve- 
buttons, and above the cuffs, in each, is a small 
piece of black ivory, representing the dress on 
the arms. In these there are golden rings or 
staples, so that they may be worn as charms on 
a watch or as ornaments for the ears. These 
delicate ornaments were given by the artist toa 
fellow-prisoner, who sold them for a trifle to ob- 
tain money for the binding of some pamphlets 
which he had collected in his cell. 





During the drilling of a well in Dakota a cav- 
ity was reached at the depth of about thirty 
feet, from which hot steam burst forth, and—as 
the story goes—has continued to escape ever 
since. It has warmed the country round about 
so that the snow has melted, and the wild ani- 
mals of the vicinity congregate there at night 
for the sake of comfort. A very convenient ar- 
rangement is that! 





In Brazil there is a species of bamboo which 
grows from thirty to forty feet high, with a di- 
ameter of six inches. The stems of the shoots 
are filled with a cool liquid, which is a grateful 
boon to a hot country, where often water is 
scarce. 





Port Jervis had a very anxious time of it dur- 
ing March. ‘ Waiting for the freshet’”’ is not 
comfortable when the freshet is almost cer- 
tain to bring danger and destruction. Port Jer- 
vis is unfortunately located in a sort of triangle, 
formed py the Neversink and Delaware rivers 
and the hills which stand above the town. The 

t ice gorge which has this spring caused so 
much disturbance and comment is in part the 
result of an elbow which the Delaware makes 
near Port Jervis. The river has been low dur- 
ing the winter, and the current has not been 
— enough to carry floating blocks of ice 
past this elbow. Therefore an immense quan- 
tity of ice, the accumulations from many miles 
up the river, lodged in this elbow, until, jammed 
together in great masses, it covered a space of 
four or five miles above the bend. Below the 
bend also the river was frozen over for miles. 
As spring floods are not unusual slong this part 
of the river, the inhabitants of Port Jervis had 
good reason to expect that this formidable bar- 
rier of ice would cause an unparalleled inunda- 
tion when the snow melted, and the swelling riv- 
er broke up the ice. Various experiments were 
made with naphtha and nitro-glycerine, with a 
view of making a passage-way for the expected 
flood of ice and water. At length, on the morn- 
ing of March 17, the long-expected alarm was 
heard by the anxious citizens, warning them of 
the approach of theice flood. It was early—not 
far from five o’clock—and the few who had ven- 
tured to sleep were soon astir, and for the next 
few hours the town was in the highest state of 
excitement, The icy mass rushed on its rapid 
course, breaking down three bridges, the two 

t being the Barrett Bridge and the Erie 
lroad Bridge. Fortunately the flood did not 
prove so disastrous at Port Jervis as had been 
apprehended. A part of the village was deluged, 
several buildings destroyed, and a large number 
temporarily submerged. But every precaution 
had been taken to guard against loss of life or 
needless loss of property. In a few hours the 
excitement was over; the waters subsided as 
rapidly as they had risen, and the long suspense 
ended. 
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THE CASKET SCENE, “MERCHANT OF VEN® 
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THE CASKET SCENE. 


UR double-page engraving represents Bas- 
sanio standing before the three caskets, in 
one of which is inclosed “‘ fair Portia’s counter- 
feit.” Soft music plays while the lover com- 
ments on the caskets to himself. Which shall 
he choose, the gold, the silver, or the lead ? 
“Thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee: 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
"Tween man and man: but thou, thou meagre lead, 
Which rather threat’nest, than dost promise aught, 
Thy leness moves me more than eloquence, 
And here choose 1; Joy be the consequence! 
* * * . * * * 


What find I yl 
[Opening leaden casket, 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit ?” 








FETCHING AND CARRYING. 


vy OU see,” said my great-aunt, addressing 
us girls, ‘‘it was well-nigh thirty years 
that I followed sewing for a living. I could do 
tailoring -nd dress-making and mending and 
quilting, and such, us well as the best, and so I 
was sent for far and near. Now suppose I had 
allowed myself to fetch and carry from house to 
- house whatever I might happen to hear of peo- 
ple’s affairs, ike some folks, I should have got 
myself into a muss many’s the time. My moth- 
er taught me better. ‘Now, Sally,’ says she, 
when I first went out to work, ‘be mighty care- 
ful how you carry news from house to house, or 
tell what you * :ow of people’s private matters, 
even when it dossn’t seem as if it could do the 
least mite of harm.’ And she went on to say 
that some people «ever lil:ed to have a tailoress 
or seamstress or even a washer-woman around, 
because some of them are apt to be full of gos- 
sip, and to fetch and carry from house to house. 
Even when there isn’t a single thing they are 
ashamed to have known, people like to feel that 
they can keep their private business to them- 
selves, So my mother said, and I found it to 
be exactly so. I thought all the more of it afier 
my mother was dead and gone. Most people 
seemed to like my way of keeping myself to my- 
self, and again there were others who acted as 
if they were really provoked because they couldn’t 
get any more out of me, and they pestered me 
to death, hinting round to see if by putting that 
and that t.gether they couldn't make out some- 
thing without asking me outright. ‘There were 
the two Snuffer girls, Lyddy Ann and Betsy 
Jane; they w°nted to know every body’s busi- 
ness, and were always trying to find out some- 
thing. And such ridiculous things !—how many 
table-cloths the Snowdons used in a week (that 
was our minister's farily), and how much they 
paid their hired girl .. week, and if she ate at 
the table with the family. Ifa stranger came to 
church with any of the girls, they couldn’t listen 
to the sermon until they had found out who 
and what he was, and the next day they made 
a business of collecting information about his 
family, his property, and all such. I always 
hated to go there to work when any of the girls 
in Shrewsbury or in the towns round were to be 
married. They most generally sent for me to 
help a spell, and of course I knew pretty much 
their affairs. But I wasn’t going to tell what the 
wedding-dress was to be, nor just how much it 
cost a yard, nor whether they bought it in Boston 
or nearer home, nor how many pounds of cake 
they were going to make, and all such. The 
girls said it kind of took the edge off to tell every 
thing beforehand; they had rather come out 
new. Well, when it came time for Deacon 
Goodman’s daughter to be married, there was a 
great stir among the girls. Matildy had lived in 
Boston considerable with her uncle Joshua, who 
was rich and lived in a good deal of style, and 
so the girls all expected that her outfit would be 
something pretty handsome; and so it was. 
Why, her wedding - dress, with her gloves and 
slippers and little notions, cost well-nigh thirty 
dollars! Matildy said herself that she thought a 
part of the money ought to be given to the mis- 
siovaries, but then it was a present from her un- 
cle, and so the~~ was nothing to be said. I was 
going there to |..'p about some matters, and so I 
happened to say that there would be a great curi- 
osity among the young people to know the par- 
ticulars of the wedding. 

*** Lawful sakes!’ says Mrs. Goodman, ‘do, 
dear, tell them all they want to know;’ and Matil- 
dy said the same, for she wasn’t in the least stuck 
up. They were only waiting for Spring to get 
home from Ohio. was a cousin of Matil- 
dy's who was going to stand up with her. He 
was named Aminadab, after his grandfather ; 
but as people that had known him from a baby 
would keep on calling him Minny, and the young 
men called him Dab, his folks concluded to call 
him by his last naine—Spring. I said to Mrs. 
Goodman that she would miss Matildy when she 
came to go away for good. Oh yes, of course ; 
but she went on to say that she and the deacon 
might go with the young folks to Boston, and 
that would make it seem not quite so sudden. 
Matilda was very anxious to have them go and 
stay until after ‘Thanksgiving. ‘The deacon in- 
sisted that his wife should go, but he said, what 
with his rheumatism and some chores he had to 
do on the farm, he thought he had better stay at 
home and see to thinrs. *F + wife would hardly 
agree to this. She said *: would be the first 
time they had been separated for thirty years, 
and, as the deacon said, the first time they ever 
had a serious di t; and he laughed as 
if it was an uncommon good joke. 

“ Well, as I left the deacon’s with such a budg- 
et of news that I was at liberty to tell, thinks I 
to myself I shall be quite a welcome visitor at 
some houses I know of. As it happened, I was 
going to work for the Snuffers the very next day, 
and so I should have a chance to make up, in a 
manner, for being so close-mouthed, as they call- 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ed me, by speaking out for once as free as other 
folks. 

“*T got there the next morning rather before 
they expected me, and as I stood ready to knock 
at the side door I heard my name, and waited a 
moment, A window was open, and as one of 
the girls was laying the table in the kitchen, and 
the other out in the back-room ironing, they 
spoke pretty loud to each other, and I could hear 
every word they said, though they didn’t hear 
me knock and knock. One of them said, ‘ Don’t 
tell me about Sall Barker’s prudence, and her 
being so mighty conscientious and all that. I 
warrant you she is as glad to poke that great 
long nose of hers into other people’s business as 
any body, and it is only because she is so con- 
trary that she likes to keep things to herself. 
She feels so important when she has some great 
secret that she can keep from every body else! 
It is the way she takes to pester folks.’ And 
she went on about old maids in a way that was 
scandalous. But I am not going to repeat it. 
You may be sure that I felt pretty well riled up, 
and I had half a mind to go straight home; but 
I had sent my goose and lap-board along, for I 
had a jacket to press off for Reuben Snuffer, and 
so I concluded to put down the old Adam, and 
go right in. I onght to explain that what set 
Lyddy Ann out so fierce was that her mother 
had been taking her to do for letting out some 
secrets that had made mischief, and she had held 
me up as a pattern. Every body knows that 
nothing makes some people dislike. you more 
than to have some other people always praising 
you. Well, I went in and sat down to breakfast, 
and they had a buttermilk cake that Lyddy Ann 
had made and baked on a board before the fire 
on purpose for me, because she knew I liked 
them so much. ‘There are some folks that al- 
ways like to have you eat their victuals, even if 
they hate you. I ate it and praised it, though 
I hadn’t so much appetite as common, for I kept 
thinking about my great long nose, and of being 
called an old maid. 

** We sat pretty much without speaking for a 
spell, for the girls mistrusted that I overheard 
them talk; but before long Betsy Jane gave a 
little hem to clear her throat, and observed that 
they must be middling busy down at Deacon 
Goodman's if Matildy was to married in a week 
or two. I said, ‘She isn’t to be married till Spring 
comes ;’ and I was going on to tell the rest, but 
they didn’t give me time to finish. 

*** Not till spring! What on earth could that 
mean ?’ Now what possessed me I[ couldn't tell. 
I don’t pretend to say that I did right; but you 
must remember that it was only half an hour since 
I had heard myself nicknamed and called an 
old maid, just because I wouldn’t tell all I knew. 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘strange things happen sometimes. 
You haven’t heard that the deacon and his wife 
have had a disagreement, and are talking of a 
separation.’ Now, mind, I didn’t tell them that 
I had heard so; I only said that they hadn't 
heard it. Of course they were amazed beyond 
all account.. They couldn’t say much but ‘ Did 
I ever !’ and ‘If that doesn't beat all I ever did 
hear in my born days!’ Their mother wasn’t a 
talking woman, and she asked me if I didn’t 
think there must be some mistake. I said time 
would show. But the girls said they had no- 
ticed for some time how red Mrs. Goodman’s 
eyes had looked, and now it was all explained. 

“It wasn’t long after, as I sat by a window 
at work, I spied Lyddy Ann, with a shawl over 
her head, slipping across from their side gate 
into Miss Jones’s, and in another half hour I saw 
one of the Jones girls, with a shawl and cape 
bonnet, going across the road; and before din- 
ner I counted half a dozen cape bonnets going 
hither and yon. Well, the long and the short 
of it was, that by the end of two days there 
wasn't a man or a woman in Shrewsbury that 
hadn’t heard that Deacon Goodman and his 
wife had had a great quarrel, that Mrs. Good- 
man had cried her eyes out, and that the match 
between Josiah and Matildy was all broken up. 

**OQld Deacon Walker was greatly exercised 
in his mind when he found there was no such 
thing as putting down the rumor, for he was a 

ble man, and he and Deacon Goodman 

ad served the same communion-table for many 
a year. He couldn't bear to go to his brother 
about such unpleasant business, though he didn’t 
believe the stories. After making it a subject 
of prayer, he concluded it was better that the 
minister should take it in hand, and so to the 
minister he went. Parson Snowdon didn’t be- 
lieve the stories. It wasn’t long since he had call- 
ed at the deacon’s, and all was pleasant enough 
atthattime. Still, he hated rumors and he hated 
misunderstandings, and he would go and put a 
stop to such goings on in his parish. So in the 
afternoon the parson’s old yellow chaise went 
jogging and teetering along the road to Deacon 
Goodman’s house. He hitched his horse, and 
then rapped at the front-door, instead of going 
to the side porch as usual, and Nancy—that was 
their hired girl—supposing that he must have 
come on some solemn business, took him into 
the great solemn parlor, where, I venture to say, 
not one of the family sat down six times in a 
year. ‘The deacon was out doing some fall plant- 
ing. His wife brought out his other coat and 
helped him spruce up a little, and then he went, 
with a little cough and hem or two, and feeling 
very stiff, into the great stiff room. ‘ How d’ye 
do, Parson Snowdon? Glad to see you. And 
how is your wife?’ The parson and his wife 
were both pretty smart, and how was the deacon 
and his wife? Well, both cleverly, except that 
the deacon’s ism held on in spite of his 
good wife’s great care of him, and she herself 
was troubled with weak eyes. They looked red 
and watered all the time, and pained her consid- 
erable, The _ had noticed along back that 
her eyes had looked red, and he was afraid that 


she was taking on, maybe, about losing Matilda 
‘Well, no; it wasn’t exactly that, for 





Matildy was going to wait a while till her cousin 
Spring got home, and then, very likely, his wife 
would go to Boston to stay with her while she 
set up housekeeping.’ And he told the rest, 
about her wishing him to go with her, and about 
their never having been separated since they 
were married, and he raul is little joke about 
their never having had a disagreement before. 

‘‘The parson’s face grew broader and short- 
er, and presently, as the full light broke in, he 
brought down his foot with a stamp, and threw 
back his head, and laughed so long and loud that 
Nancy declared if Parson Snowdon wasn’t a 
master-hand to laugh, then she didn’t know; and 
Mrs, Goodman ventured to show herself to ask 
him not to go home without taking along a few 
notions for his wife. ‘The chaise box was pack- 
ed with fall sweetings, a pair of chickens, half a 
peck of doughnuts, and cheese to go with them ; 
and soon the parson, in the best of humors, went 
teetering homeward. 

‘*The whole matter was soon explained, and 
the stories traced to the Snuffer girls. They 
were dreadfully cut up, and laid the whole on my 
shoulders ; but nobody else blamed me; and as 
for Betsy Jane and Lyddy Ann, they knew it 
wouldn't do a mite of good to keep put out with 
me. It was only cutting off their own noses, for 
they couldn't do without,me, anyway. The best 
of it was when Lyddy Ann came to be getting 
ready all of a sudden to marty a widower with 
five children, and didn’t want a soul to know of 
it till the last minute, especially as she had al- 
ways declared that she never would marry a 
widower—no, not if she had to live an old maid 
till the day of her death—and the girls would 
never be done hectoring her! 

** Now, girls, let me give you one piece of ad- 
vice: never be telling beforehand who you will 
or who you won't marry. According to my way 
of thinking, it is more prudent and more modest 
to wait until you are asked. 

**As for Lyddy Ann, she owned that I was 
all right in keeping things to myself, and that 
she had been ugly in running out so against me ; 
and she went on to say that she had learned one 
lesson from me, and one that she should try to 
indoctrinate her step-children with, and that was, 
not to fetch and carry from house to house what 
they might happen to see and hear.” 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From our Own CorresPonpeEnT. ] 
bb favorite toilettes for spring this year will 

be made of two colors strongly contrasted, 
the darker for the under skirt, and the lighter 
for the waist, the over-skirt, and the outside gar- 
ment, whatever its form may be, The dark col- 
ors worn about the feet to winter, with 
its days of cloud and mud and rain; but for the 
upper part of the costume lighter colors are be- 
ing adopted, suggestive of bright days and serene 
skies. 

The prettiest toilettes ot this kind are com- 
posed of a dark iron gray taffeta and plain In- 
dian cashmere of a tint very light or nearly white. 
These costumes—that is to say, under skirts ac- 
companied by a tunic or tablier—will be worn for 
some time yet, certainly during the approaching 
season. But in order to please the ladies who 
are anxious for a change, mnumerable varieties 
have been introduced into the garment worn over 
the under skirt, which I call tunic for want of a 
better word by which to designate it. Very oft- 
en this pretended tunic is nothing more than a ta- 
blier or even a simple scarf festooned and plaited. 

The success of Indian cashmere is immense. 
It is universally worn, of every color and on all 
occasions. But as regards this scarf*like tunic, 
destined to become so general, it can, of course, 
only be made of very flexible material, such as 
Indian cashmere or something of a like nature. 
It is of such material only that this diminutive 
tunic or relic of the polonaise is made, 

For summer wear a great many fanciful ma- 
terials have appeared in silk and woolen goods, 
Plaids will be very fashionable, as well as plain 
materials, ‘These woolen fabrics will be used 
for all varieties of over dresses, tunics, tabliers, 
peplums, scarfs, etc. The colors are mostly cha- 
mois, écru, and different shades of these hues. 
Costumes will be composed of several shades, 
from brown to pale maize, and the field is open 
to all varieties of shaded trimmings which will be 
used with these combinations. ‘This will be the 
prevailing fashion during the approaching season. 

Dresses.—Under-skirts are made ot taffeta 
trimmed with flounces, ruches, and shirring. 
This shirring is the latest fashion in trimming. 
Some of our lady readers will remember to have 
seen in the time of their mothers, or perhaps 
grandmothers, what were called shirred sun-bon- 
nets. ‘The material is drawn up into a wrinkle 
by threads run through it, each from half to 
three-quarters of an inch apart. Trimming made 
in this manner is exactly what is worn to-day 
upon dresses. A shirring is made from a strip 
of the material from about four to eight inches 
wide. It is sometimes used as a very high cuff 
on the lower part of the sleeve, but generally 
only as a heading to the flounces which it sur- 
mounts. These flounces have each a band of 
cashmere upon the lower edge. With a skirt 
thus trimmed there is no panier, but a drapery 
composed of three small puffs, one above anoth- 
er. A scarf of Indian cashmere is then taken 
and attached to the left side near to the pouf. 
It is drawn across the front in a diagonal line, 
then shaped into a large bow, which is fastened 
at the right side just under the pouf: The cor- 
sage is of cashmere like the scarf, trimmed with 
a bias fold of taffeta, and the sleeves are of taf- 
feta. As regards these tunics formed of scarfs, 
they are made from crépe de Chine, silk gauze,and 
white muslin for the warm days of summer. 

The toilettes composed of different shades of 
the same color are going to enjoy a new career, 











thanks to a slight change introduced into this 
same fashion, In place of two shades, we shall 
have as many as three, four, five, and six in a 
single costume. Indeed, they will run through 
the whole gamut of color, from the very darkest 
to the lightest shade, all combined in the same 
toilette. ‘The principal manufacturers of silk 
goods seem to have had a presentiment of this 
most charming and elegant of all styles, for the 
sample cards which they have sent me this win- 
ter (they always manufacture the goods for sum- 
mer in the winter, and for the winter in the sam- 
mer) have contained samples of every possible 
shade in each color. These costumes will be 
extremely recherché and uncommon. A dress 
made from so many different shades is some- 
times composed of from thirty to forty separate 
pieces, and economical people will be compelled 
to think twice before cutting up so much costly 
material. It is certain, however, that between 
ruches, shirrings, and shaded flounces there will 
be some ravishing toilettes created in Paris, and 
equally certain that they will remain the exclu- 
sive property of those fortunate people who are 
not obliged to consider either the cost or the du- 
rability of a costume. 

Heretofore perpendicular plaits have been al- 
together used for the back breadths of the jupon. 
Now, in order to have a change, they are made 
horizontally, and extend nearly the whole length 
of the skirt. These puffs pow: ce the panier, of 
which we no longer even hear the name, al- 
though the same effect is carefully preserved. 
With skirts thus made, by way of a tunic two 
long points are worn attached to the waist. They 
are trimmed, according to the material of the 
dress, with bias folds, fringe, or lace. These 
also are disposed in horizontal plaits. With this 
combination the tablier is simply ornamented 
with bows of ribbon running up and down the 
front. This is called a peplum. 

In all details of the toilette exceptions have 
become the rule, and difference and variety in 
combination have been carried to the farthest ex- 
treme. Costumes with festooned drapery caught 
up with bows were formerly worn only tat balls. 
Now, and for some time past, we see them in 
morning dresses, in the street, and evea in un- 
der-clothing. Flowers, that were worn in the 
hair or in the corsage only occasionally and at 
evening entertainments, are now seen at all hours 
and in all places. Such toilettes as heretofore 
were rarely adopted are now worn habitually on 
all occasions, We are again approaching the 
richness and elegance of the toilettes worn in the 
times of our grandmothers. Historical costumes 
embroidered with gold and silver are fashionable 
at evening reunions. 

Home Tortetrre.—They have invented in 
Paris this spring a costume @ /a Juive which is 
suitable only for an evening at home or for a 
visit to an intimate friend. It consists of a 
tightly fitting freck of black velvet with a full 
train extremely long. Over this is a robe of 
plain blue Indian cashmere covered with em- 
broidery in gold or silver, with a large breast- 
plate embroidered in the same manner on the 
front of the corsage. It is certain there are only 
fifteen of these costumes in existence. It might 
be thought that such a toilette as this would be a 
travesty that one would scarcely dare to wear 
even at a ball, if it were not that nearly all cos- 
tumes—I mean such as are worn in the evening— 
are more or less of this description. The styles 
are different, and present an infinite variety. 
Some of them are historical, and others creations 
of fantasy. Fashion is becoming less and less 
general and more individual. 

Potonatses.—There are now but two kinds 
of polonaises worn—the princesse, which has 
the waist and skirt of a single piece, but fasten- 
ed in at the waist, and the blouse, also of a sin- 
gle piece, which is not confined at all, or only at 
the back. This latter is only worn en négligé in 
the morning or afternoon. It is sometimes fast- 
ened with a girdle @ la Circassienne, or by a 
leather belt with silver ornaments, sometimes by 
a scarf wound round the waist and loosely knot~ 
ted at the side. 

Unper-Ciotnes.—The demi-trained cos- 
tumes, lifted by the hand, have brought again 
into fashion the beautiful white under-skirts, or- 
namented with pleated flounces, embroidery, and 
lace. The trimmings present great variety, and 
are very simple and very rich. The most ex- 
pensive, however, are not always the most ele- 
gant. Among all the various articles of which 
a lady’s toilette is composed there is none which 
it is more important to know how to choose and 
wear than the lingerie. In Paris the lingerie of 
the most distinguished ladies owes its effect less 
to the prodigality of the embroidery and lace 
with which it is ornamented than to the extreme 
fineness of the texture and the finish of the 
work, 

In the way of collars and under-sleeves they 
are wearing a pretty combination of embroider- 
ed bands and flat ruches of plain white muslin, 
edged with narrow lace. Large neck-ties of 
white muslin, also of blonde and lace and of 
embroidery and lace, are becoming universal. 
‘They are worn every where and at all times, at 
home and in the street, on morning dresses and 
with visiting costumes, 

Caps are very small, and are perched in front 
upon the structure formed by hair. They are 
very elaborate ; even those worn in the morning 
have more trimming on them than was formerly 
seen upon head-dresses worn at the theatre or 
opera, 

Bownets.—Straw bonnets will appear early 
this year, that is to say, those in brown and black 
straw. The first of these—I mean those that 
will be worn at the earliest date, which is some 
time in the month of April—are of the shape 
called Rubens. The crowns of these bonnets are 
rather high, and the brim wide, and caught up 
at one side under a bird, with its wings, which 
are of a brilliant color, spread out. ‘They make 
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a lady appear as if she were out for a walk with 
her parrot perched on her head. ‘These straw 
oonnets, black or brown, are trimmed according 
to their color with black or brown velvet. They 
are entirely different from those which will be 
worn later during the warm weather. 

Summer bonnets will be like those of the days 
of Louis XVI. They will be very large, nearly 
round, the crown not very high, and caught up 
behind. They are the true style—Paméla. In 
spite of summer weather, the gray felt hats will 
be preserved for rainy days, trimmed with sever- 
al tints of gray and shaded feathers. 

EmMELINE RaYMonD. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


JaBoRONDI, A NEW Brazitian Remepy.—A 
medicinal product from the Pilocarpus primatus 
of Brazil, known as jaborondi, is claimed by Dr. 
Coutinho, of Pernambuco, to be a very valuable 
remedy in many diseases, especially as a diapho- 
retic and sialagogue. An infusion of four to six 
grams of the leaves in a cup of cold water pro- 
duces in a short time an excessive perspiration 
and salivation. The saliva flows in so great abun- 
dance that as much as a litre has been collected 
in less than two hours. The bronchial secretion 
is also increased. The after-effects of this rem- 
edy are claimed to be perfectly inoffensive. The 
prompt production of its special action is of great 
importance in many diseases, and it is thought 
that an important future is in store for this new 
substance. 

An 1ncentovus Metnop OF PREVENTING Wa- 
TER-PIPES FROM BEING BURST BY Frost has 
lately been patented in England, and consists in 
passing through the pipes an India rubber tube 
of such diameter that the cavity inside it is a lit- 
tle more than equal to the increase in the volume 
of water by freezing. The result is that when 
the water freezes it compresses the rubber tube, 
and thus having the space required in expansion, 
all danger of bursting the pipe itself is averted. 
Of course when the ice melts the rubber expands 
again. The air is supplied from a reservoir, 
which is acted upon by the water pressure so as 
automatically to put the air tube under an ex- 
actly corresponding degree of tension. By heat~ 
ing the air in the tube the water in the pipes can 
be thawed. This application is peculiarly useful 
in the case of water-closets and in preventing the 
supply of cold water to engine boilers from be- 
coming interrupted by frost. 

ADMINISTRATION OF IopinE.—Dr. Collas has 
been experimenting upon a method of adminis- 
tering iodine in a form less irritating to the sur- 
faces with which it comes in contact than the 
preparations usually employed, and finds in a 
combination with albumen the desired condi- 
tions. For this purpose a solution of albumen 
is shaken up thoroughly with iodine reduced to 
avery fine powder, or dissolved in some suitable 
substance. The mixture, which is at first of a 
blackish-brown, becomes cleared after some 
time, and no longer gives the violet action with 
starch. The result is then dried at a gentle 
heat, and used in the form of pills. The usual 
dose represents about five milligrams of iodine to 
the pill. Five or six of these may be given in 
twenty-four hours without producing inconven- 
ience, but with a decided therapeutical action 
upon the system, Dr. Collas has administered 
this for several years, without noticing any heav- 
ing of the stomach, or other inconvenience. 

Position oF WoMAN IN THE Kuassia HILts. 
—Mr. George Campbell mentions a curious fact 
in regard to the inhabitants of the Khassia Hills, 
between China and India, in that the female 
stands at the head of the family, occupying the 
highest position in the household, holding prop- 
erty in her own right, which descends in the fe- 
male line. The woman selects her own husband, 
and divorces him when she pleases. The woman, 
however, also does all the work, the man leading 
a lazy life, and being entirely dependent upon his 
wife, 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
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uthor of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
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CHAPTER VIII.—( Continued.) 


THe season wears on—January, February, 
March. London is filling, but as yet there is no 
sign of Mr. Morcombe or of the bill for the ex- 
tension of the Pen-y-craig Railway. Herman 
takes the trouble to hunt up a friend versed in 

liamentary business, in the hope of discover- 
ing when the Pen-y-craig extension is likely to 
come on; but the dim future reveals not the 
form of Pen-y-craig. Herman has heard noth- 
ing of the Lochwithian family from Richard 
Dewrance, who has accepted the charge of a 
Protestant flock in the south of France, where 
his convictions are widening every day, until be- 
tween his acceptation of the reformed Church 
and that older faith from which it is an outcome 
there runs but a narrow brooklet of difference. 

March sees the publication of Herman’s new 
novel, the book in which he has striven to rise 
out of his old familiar self into something bet- 
ter; the story which in his heart of hearts he 
has dedicated to Editha Morcombe, the girl who 
has been but a passing shadow across his life, 
and yet, unawares, has deeply influenced his 
thoughts. 

Alas for the fate of faithful work and lofty as- 
pirations! The book is a failure. Kindly critics 
condemn with faint praise, recognize the inten- 
tion of the writer, applaud the idyllic simplicity 
of the story, the purity of the sentiments, and 
give their readers a general impression of weak- 





ness and a half-realized design. The Censor— 
in a slashing article three columns long—falls 
upon the fated volumes hip and thigh; ruthless 
as Jeffrey in his attack upon Wordsworth. ‘* Ex- 
tract the acid cynicism and the half-veiled im- 
morality from Mr. Westray’s style, and the re- 
sult is about as palatable as lemonade without 
lemon or sugar,” says the Censor, summing up 
with the grand air of impartiality and more than 
papal infallibility which distinguishes that jour- 
nal, ‘* His Last Love is a novel which a school- 
girl might be proud to have written, for the 
grammar is faultless and the French quotations 
in no case misspelt, It is a work which Mr. 
Tupper might father without fear of lessening 
his hold upon the middle-class intellect, and it is 
a curious illustration of the depth of bathos to 
which a really clever writer may descend when 
he tries to dazzle his admirers in a line of art 
for which he lacks every element of success, 
Only to a Balzac is it given to create a Cousine 
Bette and a Lys dans la Vallée, Let Mr. West- 
ray stick to tinsel, with which he has achieved 
some rather brilliant effects, and not waste his 
labor in deep-sinking operations upon an imag- 
ination which does not abound in gold.” 

No voice has come down from heaven to pro- 
nounce the Censor infallible, and even earth! 
opinion varies in its estimate of that journal's 
wisdom and disinterestedness; yet this review 
wounds Herman as keenly as if all the voices of 
heaven and earth had proclaimed the critic’s 
judgment unassailable. His book is the ex- 
pression of all that was best and truest in his 
mind, and neither press nor public cares a straw 
for it. His publishers — regret that the 
second edition has been somewhat slower in sale 
than any previous work of the author's; alto- 
gether, Herman is compelled to confess that the 
book is a failure, 

He drops in upon Myra on Sunday evening. 
Yesterday's Censor lies open on her reading- 
desk, and that expressive face of hers wears an 
indignant look. It changes at sight of him to a 
tender sympathy; she comes to him without a 
word and takes his hand affectionately, as if he 
had just lost some one very dear to him. The 
ridiculous element in the position strikes him 
— despite the actual pain which has at- 
tended his disappointment. 

**You were a true prophet, you see, Myra. 
The critics condemn my book, I see you have 
been reading the Censor.” 

There is something else which he sees—traces 
of tears around the dark eyes—angry tears which 
she has wiped away hastily at his entrance, 

“It is infamous—unjust—malignant !” 

** Malignant? Not the least in the world. If 
I were to meet the writer to-morrow, we should 
be bosom friends, But the Censor is nothing 
without slashing criticism, I am sorry to say 
the book is a failure—even an adverse review 
won't help it. But, as I told you before, a book 
written is so much labor done—the worker must 
be the better for it.” 

“Your book is lovely—I have read and cried 
over it—good, true, pure, noble! Oh, Herman, 
if you knew how I feel any injustice to you!” 

One thing he does know—that they are get- 
ting upon dangerous ground. Myra is more ex- 
cited than he has ever seen her, even on the 
opening night of the season, when the fortunes 
of the new theatre were at stake. Hectic spots 
burn in her cheeks—the dark hazel eyes are 
feverishly bright. 

**TIt is kind and friendly of you to take this 
matter to heart,” he replies, in his calmest tones ; 
he believe me, you distress yourself need- 
lessly.” 

“Kind and friendly! How can you talk of 
kindness and friendliness from me to you! Her- 
man, do you think I have forgotten? Can you 
have so utterly forgotten on your part as to be- 
lieve it possible for me to forget?” with passion- 
ate tears. ‘‘I threw away your love when it 
was verily mine—foolish—ignorant of my own 
heart. Oh, Herman, can it never be mine again? 
can the dear old days never come back? I was 
little more than a child when I wronged you, 
and had but a child’s knowledge of your wortk. 
I am a woman now, educated by sorrow; and 
my love for you—my knowledge of you—has 
grown with my growth. Can I never win back 
what I lost? Am I so worthless a creature, I 
whom the world praises, that my penitence and 
my love count for nothing with you, Herman?” 
she asks, with piteous pleading. 

Five minutes ago, and, to herself, this confes- 
sion would have seemed of all things the most 
impossible, ‘The words have burst from her in 
a little gust of passion, sudden as a stormy blast 
rushing in at a rashly opened casement. She 
turns from Herman, after that last question, 
stricken with shame, and bows her head upon 
the mantel-piece, hiding the crimson of her tear- 
ful face. 

He approaches her, takes her hand in his, ever 
so gently, and with gravest tenderness replies : 

**My dear, the age of miracles is past, and in 
our days the dead do not come back to life. I 
shall be your friend always, Myra; your lover 
never again.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


“Oh, fair is Love’s first hope to gentle mind, 

As Eve's first star thro fleecy cloudlet ing, 
And sweeter than the gentle southwest = 

O’er willowy meads and shadowed waters creeping, 
And Ceres’ golden fields.” 

In the first flush of publication, before the 
Censor and the rest of the literary journals had 
issued the fiat of critical opinion, Herman had 
sent a copy of His Last Love to Squire Mor- 
combe of Lochwithian, with a polite note, in 
which he modestly hinted that if the ladies of 
the household would deign to read his book, such 
condescension on their part would afford him in- 
finite gratification. 





The novel had been published a month, and 
the author has had the satisfaction of reading 
criticism pitched in every key, from the C sharp 
minor of reprobation to the gentle E flat. major 
of mild approval, when among his letters one 
morning he finds a thick packet, with the Loch- 
withian postmark and the monogram R. M. 

It is from Rath; a long letter, praising his 
book as no one has praised it yet, with praise 
that comes from perfect understanding of the 
writer’s intention, perfect sympathy with the writ- 
er’s mind. 

** We have shed many tears over your pages,” 
writes Miss Morcombe—and that little word we 
is very precious to Herman. ‘‘ We feel as if 
this book has made you indeed our friend. All 
that was harsh and cynical, all that had a false 
ring, in your former works—pray forgive me if 
Iam too candid—is absent here. The heart of 
the writer throbs in every page, and it is a noble 
heart. The book is full of life and truth and 
earnestness and faith in good things; and I 
have no power to judge of books or men if it is 
not ultimately the most popular of all your sto- 
ries, and that to which you will owe enduring 
far 1.” 

** Let the Censor go hang!” cries Herman, 
moved to enthusiasm by a woman’s letter, writ- 
ten from a sick-room. ‘One true woman's 
heart has been moved by my book—one pure 
mind has recognized its worth.” 

He reads and re-reads the letter. It contains 
not a word about the Lochwithian extension, not 
a hint of Editha’s visit to London. ‘The rail- 
way people may have changed their minds, may 
have deferred their petition indefinitely. He is 
sorely disappointed. 

**Come what may, I shall go down to Llan- 
drysak in July,” he thinks, ‘‘and drink the wa- 
ters and be made whole. Orpheus braved the 
burning blasts of Tartarus in quest of his love, 
and shall I shrink from imbibing « few pails of 
sulphur-water ?” 

And then—what then? It is not to be sup- 
posed that he, Herman Westray, a man of the 
world, a student of human nature, an anatomizer 
of other people’s passions, a tranquil spectator 
of the great life drama—it is surely not to be 
supposed that he has fallen in love with a girl 
whom he has seen just four times, and whose 
education, in, surroundings, are in every 
respect different from his own. No, Herman 
hardly believes himself in love with Editha Mor- 
combe, but he is fain to confess that he is inter- 
ested in her—ay, with something more than a 
mere artistic interest—that she is something 
more to him than a lay figure. He has thought 
of her, he has wondered about her not a little in 
the days and nights that have gone by since he 
last saw her, and has even speculated upon the 
possibility that they two may not be, after all, so 
utterly unsuited to each other as he had first be- 
lieved, and so strenuously asserted to Dewrance. 

He lives his life as of old—dines at his club 
and at other men’s clubs, goes to theatres and 
parties, flirts occasionally with a graceful lan- 
guor, says clever things, or is supposed to say 
them, begins another story, writes the first act 
of a comedy for Mrs. Brandreth, whose house 
he has avoided since that Sunday evening when 
she rashly lifted the curtain of the past, though 
he sees her occasionally behind the scenes at the 
Frivolity. 

Although he does not forget Editha Morcombe, 
although she is often in his thoughts, her image 
is hardly a disturbing influence as yet. The 
shaft has not pierced deep enough for that. 
And thus time slips gently by till the first Mon- 
day in May, when Herman Westray goes to the 
Royal Academy to see the people and hear the 
public verdict on the pictures. These he has 
seen before—some on the easels of the painters, 
all at the private view. 

Here, in the crowd and the heat and the Babel 
of voices—not loud, but multitudinous—he comes 
suddenly upon some one whom he feels curious- 
ly pleased to meet. 

Mr. Dewrance stands opposite a landscape of 
Linnell’s, expounding its beauties, in that loud 
distinct pulpit voice of his, to three young wom- 
en and a showily bonneted matron, all evidently 
under his wing. 

** Observe the hazy yellow atmosphere—posi- 
tively steeped in light,” he exclaims. 

“*Rather like the neighborhood of Llandry- 
sak,” says Herman, laying his hand upon the cu- 
rate’s shoulder. 

**Too much corn for Radnorshire—how d’ye 
do, Westray? Thought I knew thevoice. What 
do you think of the pictures this year? Rather 
below par,eh? They paint too much, these fel- 
lows.” 

**Rubens painted too much; so would any 
man if he could get a thousand for every square 
yard of canvas he could cover. I think the pic- 
tures are pretty much as usual: manipulation in 
most cases good; subjects in many cases weak ; 
ideas repetitive of last year, the year before that, 
and backward to the days of Somerset House.” 

** Let me introduce you to my friends. Mr. 
Westray—Mrs. Peacock Smith, Miss Peacock 
Smith, Miss Cordelia, Miss Beatrice Smith.” 

The three young ladies survey Herman with 
wondering enthusiasm, pleased to discover that 
his clothes and boots are like those of other peo- 
ple, and that he bends himself to the usages of 
society so far as to have his hair cut. 

**T wish he’d say something satirical,” whis- 
pers the fair Cordelia to her elder sister. 

“Where dre you, and what are you doing, 
Dewrance?” asks Herman. ‘I heard you were 
somewhere in the south of France.” 

**Only came back in April; wintered in the 
shelter of the Pyrenees. Plenty of nice people 
-—found myself quite absurdly popular. I am 
first curate at a new church in Bayswater, St. 
Januarius. Perhaps you know it—a very beau- 
tiful specimen of the flamboyant style, and fash- 
ionably attended, The church is filled daily at 








our matin service, and our collections are the 
largest in the parish. When will you come and 
dine with me? I have rooms in Bolivia Gar- 
dens, near the church.” 

**T’ll tell you that when you dine with me. 
You ought to have come to see me directly you 
established yourself in London.” 

“*T have been intending to come, but my du- 
ties are so absorbing.” 

‘* Naturally, with a fashionable congregation. 
Those duties include a good deal of dining out, 
to say nothing of kettledrums or friendly Junch- 
eons. As if I didn’t know you, Dewrance.” 

The curate grins. ‘The Peacock Smiths gaze 
at Herman with eyes enlarged by wonder, sur- 
prised that any one should venture to address 
their pastor in so mundane a tone. 

‘Come and breakfast with me to-morrow,” 
says Herman, by-and-by, after having performed 
@ little small-talk with the Misses Smith, who 
exclaim, ‘‘ How lovely!” ‘‘ How sweet!” at ev- 
ery second canvas they see, and are deeply inter- 
ested in the five different Ophelias which, more 
or less drowning, grace the walls of the Acade- 
my, and impart a sense of damp and depression 
to the exhibition. 

‘* After matins ?” inqrires Dewrance. 

** Of course—say ten o'clock ; and we can talk 
of our friends in Wales. By-the-way, have you 
heard from the Lochwithian people lately ?” 

‘*T dined with them the day before yesterday.” 

“In London ?” 

**Yes. They have taken apartments in Lima 
Crescent, near me—or rather, I should say, I took 
the rooms for them, the squire having intrusted 
me with the selection.” 

‘* Have they been in town long?” asks Her- 
man, with a mortified look. 

** Not more than a week, I think. Mr. Mor- 
combe was talking of calling on you.” 

‘* He is very. good,” says Herman, who finds 
it bitter that Dewrance should have been pre- 
ferred to him. Yet the preference is but natu- 
ral, Dewrance being the older friend. 

Mr. Morcombe leaves his card at Mr. West- 
ray’s chambers three days later, having most 
likely received a reminder from the curate, Her- 
man thinks, with a twinge of vexation. The 
young man is out when the squire calls; but he 
presents himself at Lima Crescent next day, and 
is fortunate enough to find Editha at home. 

She has come to town under the wing of a 
middle-aged cousin, a clergyman’s widow, and 
altogether a prosperous, comfortable personage, 
with a large appetite for small pleasures—a lady 
who has been buried alive in a remote Welsh 
parish during the brightest years of womanhood, 
and who is glad to make the most of her decline. 
Not a wrinkle has Time written on Mrs. Evan 
Williams’s placid brow, nor has that avenger 
thinned her brown hair. Middle age has come 
upon her gently, with increase of bulk ant a sub- 
sidiary chin or two. She carries about her, as 
it were, an atmosphere of the country, wears her 
watch conspicuously displayed below her waist- 
band, and a handsome silk gown, which is new 
as to material, but ten years old as to cut. 

Editha’s bright look is full of welcome, Her- 
man thinks, as she turns from the fern-case in 
the window and comes forward to receive him. 

**T thought you would come to see us,” she 
says; and then introduces him to “my cousin, 
Mrs, Williams,” whom she addresses presently as 
Juliana; whereat the fair Juliana becomes im- 
mediately upon intimate terms with Mr. West- 
ray, and goes into raptures about his books. 

‘* Editha has them all; and when I stay at the 
Priory I get her to lend them to me. I have 
sat up ever so late, night after night, reading 
them; and now to think of seeing the writer! It 
does seem so extraordinary. Of course I always 
knew they must be written by somebody, but I 
never thought it would be my fate to meet him.” 

Such a simple-minded chaperon as this is the 
next best thing to no chaperon at all, Herman 
thinks, and he and Editha talk as freely as if 
they were alone—talk of Ruth and Wales; of 
Mr. Petherick and his flock; of literature, art, 
music, all things dear to both; Editha making 
friendly little appeals to Juliana every now and 
then, lest that comfortable matron should fancy 
herself excluded from their talk. In the course 
of conversation Mrs. Williams makes numerous 
inquiries about theatres and popular concerts, 
and it appears to Herman that she is thirsting 
for amusement of the dramatic and musical kind ; 
whereupon he hastens to promise private boxes 
for fashionable theatres and tickets for ballad 
concerts. 

**T do love English ballads,” exclaims the ma- 
tron, ‘*though I'm afraid I can’t claim to be as 
musical as the rest of my nation; for when it 
comes to chamber music, and a symphony that 
lasts a quarter of an hour, I must say I feel my- 
self out of place, and often in the minor pas- 
sages I’m on tenter-hooks, thinking that the per- 
formers are all going wrong. So give me a sim- 
ple ballad, and the words pronounced so that I 
can hear them, and then I know where I am 
and what I’m called upon to admire.” 

“‘ You like the theatres, Miss Morcombe?” in- 
quires Herman, after politely sympathizing with 
Mrs. Williams on the chamber music question. 

‘**T expect to be delighted; but we have been 
to no theatre yet. Papa took us to the opera 
last night, and that was more exquisite than I 
have ever fancied it in my dreams.” 

** You would like to see some of the theatres ?” 

‘*Very much; I am particularly anxious to 
see your comedy at the Frivolity.” 

Easter is past, but Hemlock has not yet been 
taken out of the bill. 

** Would you really like to see it?” exclaims 
Herman, delighted. ‘‘ Will you go to-night? I 
can always get a box. I'll go to the nearest office 
and telegraph for a good one, if you'll say yes.” 

Editha hesitates. ‘‘I don’t know what en- 
gagements papa may have for to-night,” she says. 

**But, my dear Editha, your papa’s engage- 
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“*] THOUGHT YOU WOULD COME TO SEE US.’” 


ments need not prevent our going,” exclaims 
Mrs. Williams. ‘‘Am I not here to take you 
about? Did not the squire expressly say that 
we are to enjoy ourselves without reference to 
his occupations ?—and of course he is very much 
occupied about this Pen-y-craig extension, and 
has to dine out a great deal; for it seems that 
these public works hinge upon private dining. 
Did he not say that we could go any where we 
liked this evening with Mr. Hetheridge ?” 

Editha blushes furiously. 

** Hetheridge!” cries Herman, reddening as 
vividly. ‘*Is Mr. Hetheridge in London?” 

** Yes, he is here for the season,” replies Mrs. 
Williams. ‘‘ You know him, do you, Mr. West- 
ray? Isn’t he nice?” 


**If I had ever been able to arrive at the | 


exact meaning ladies attach to that adjective, I 
could give you a categorical answer. Honestly, 
I have seen too little of Mr. Hetheridge to ex- 
press an opinion about him.” 

** Come, Editha, why should we not accept 
Mr. Westray’s kind offer?” asks Mrs. Williams. 
**Mr, Hetheridge is to dine with us this evening. 
If Mr. Westray would join us at dinner, we could 
all go to the Frivolity together. I suppose a 
box would hold four ?” 

“* Certainly,” says Herman, thinking of those 
snug little satin-lined boxes, and how closely he 
will have to bend over Editha’s chair all the 
evening. ‘‘I accept your kind invitation with 
pleasure, Mrs. Williams, and I'll go and dispatch 
my telegram directly, dress, and return here.” 

** At seven. Will that be early enough, by- 
the-bye ?” 

— Quite, if you want only to see my piece. It 
begins at half past eight.” 

Editha makes no farther objections to the 
plan, and Herman departs, foolishly happy for 
so slight a reason. He is back again in Lima 
Crescent at a quarter to seven, and finds Mr. 
Hetheridge installed. He is sitting next Editha, 


and talking to her in an under-tone as she bends | 


over her point-lace work, but the conversation 
does not appear particularly lively. 

The yous land-owner is surprised, and not 
agreeably, at the entrance of Mr. Westray, and 
the two men glower at each other darkly as they 
exchange greetings. 

“Hang the fellow, what is he doing here ?” 
thinks Vivian Hetheridge, unaware until this 
moment of the pleasure that awaited him. 

** Mr. Westray has kindly suggested that we 
shall all go to the Frivolity Theatre this even- 
ing,” yas Mrs. Williams, who begins dimly to 
divine that she has done hardly a wise thing in 


inviting Herman. Every one at Lochwithian | 
wishes Editha to marry Mr. Hetheridge; nay, | 


it is an understood thing that she is to marry 


| him—that it is for her ultimate good here and 
| hereafter to be Mrs, Hetheridge of Hetheridge 
Park, and that any capricious objections of her 
own are to be overruled by the powers that be. 
Mr. Morcombe has bidden his daughter and her 
| cousin to amuse themselves, to extract all the 
pleasure they can from a month or six weeks in 
London; but he has imagined that the com- 
panion of their pleasures, their escort, their 
guide, would be none other than Vivian Heth- 
eridge, who is supposed to be, for two or three 
months in the year, a man about town. 

Mrs. Williams is quick to see that there is 
something more than common courtesy in Her- 
man’s attention, that there are germs of jealousy 
developing in the hot-bed of Vivian’s heart, and 
that, in a general way, she has made a mistake. 
But being by nature a lively matron, and by long 
suppression of that natural liveliness made livelier, 
she does not abandon herself to affliction, but en- 
joys herself so thoroughly as to impart a sense of 
enjoyment to others. 

It is the pleasantest little dinner party in the 
world. The squire has come home only to dress, 
and gone forth again to dine, too hurried to hear 
the plans of his womankind. The two young 
men brighten wonderfully at the dinner-table, 
but Herman has in every way the best of it. He 
knows so much—can talk of so much—has 
ideas of his own which, if of no great intrinsic 
worth, have at least the charm of novelty, just as 
some modern invention—Abyssinian, Peruvian, 
or Etruscan gold—sparkles prettily for the mo- 
ment, though but basest metal. Editha is gayety 
itself. No traces of the serious young woman 
here, thinks Herman, and anon reflects that seri- 





ousness with her is so gracious a quality, that she 
is loveliest when most earnest. They talk a good 
deal of Wales, and Herman is almost sentimental 
in his affectionate recollection of the scenery, as 
if Radnorshire had been the cradle of his infancy. 

Mr. Hetheridge is not enthusiastic about the 
evening’s entertainment. 

** Yes, I’ve seen it,” he says; ‘‘ pretty theatre, 
very bright and lively, clever acting, and so on. 
Don’t care much for the piece.” Mrs. Williams 
frowns at him. ‘‘ Oh, quite correct, you know, 
and all that, but not much in it; wants go; too 
classical for my taste.” 

‘**T am sorry I did not hit upon the exact style 
of thing you can appreciate,” says Herman, with 
the air.of a Mortlake market-gardener who has 
been told that a predatory ass does not admire 
the flavor of his asparagus. ‘‘I'll try my best 
| next time.” 

** What, is it your play ?” exclaims Mr. Heth- 
eridge, 

‘*Didn’t you know ?” asks Editha, laughing at 
her admirer’s confusion. 





*“No; I never look to see who writes the 
plays. I thought they were most of ‘em sent 
over from France, and translated by clerks in 
Somerset House.” 

The Frivolity is looking its brightest when the 
two ladies and their escorts enter their box— 
Editha in palest gray silk, that shadowy tint she 
so much affects, with rare old lace ruffles, a crim- 
son rose in her hair, and a loosely tied crimson 
sash; altogether more like a portrait by Gains- 
borough than a fashionable young lady. . She is 
delighted with the pretty little theatre, which 
contrasts pleasantly with the grandeur of Covent 
Garden, the only other play-house she has seen. 

She rests her round white arm, half veiled by 
the Malines ruffle, on the violet velvet cushion, 
and fixes her eyes on the stage with that absorb- 
ed attention only known among provincial play- 
goers. The curtain has risen; she listens attent- 
ively; and Herman, standing behind her chair, 
feels as if all the audiences who have seen and 
applauded his play were as nothing compared 
with this one spectator. 

Presently Mrs. Brandreth enters as Helena the 
slave. She slowly unveils, while the audience 
applaud, and those swift dark eyes of hers glance 
round the house. She sees Herman standing be- 
hind Editha’s chair—sees him, and cne little agi- 
tated movement of the hand which lifts her veil 
indicates that she has seen him. 

She is at her best from that moment; every 
nerve braced like those of the gladiator who 
knows that the greatness of Rome is watching 
him. More than once in the course of the play 
the keen dark eyes glance at Herman’s box, and 
mark the fair freshness of the provincial beauty, 
the bright, happy expression, so intent, so ear- 
nest, so curiously different from the faded languid 
look of a soul that has squandered its inheritance 
of joy. 

**T never was like that,” Myra says to herself. 
‘**T was too ambitious to be happy.” 

She looks back at her youth, and remembers 
that it was a restless desire for something better 
and brighter than youth’s simple pleasures. 
Looks back, and remembers the days when Her- 
man loved her, and when the glory of his love 
was as nothing to her in the vivid light of those 
ambitious dreams. Fame has come to her, but 
love is lost. And now fame seems small and 
worthless measured against the infinite sweet- 
ness of that vanished love. 

She stands at the wing—unseen, and gazes 
her fill at Editha. .The nobility of the girl's face 
impresses her, just as it impressed Herman at 
the Eisteddfod. Who is she? Some mere ac- 
quaintance of the hour, perhaps, to whom it. is 
necessary for Herman to'be civil. Yet how he 
bends over her chair; what a tender look steals 
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over his countenance as he stoops to hear her 
half-whispered praise of the acting or the play! 

Myra Brandreth turns from the sight sick at 
heart. She has not yet taught herself to despair 
of winning him again, despite those calm delib- 
erate words which pronounced the doom of a 
dead Jove, She trusts in the praises of others, 
an ever-widening renown, new and _ striking 
achievements in her art, to charm the dead love 
to life. She will not admit to herself that she 
has failed. He is proud; he is cold, resentful ; 
but in his inmost heart the old love lives yet. 
The sight of this fair strange face has kindled a 
fire in her breast. . She acts with a force which 
is new even to Herman. 

** How natural, how wonderful she is!” whis- 
pers Editha, tears shining in her soft gray eyes. 

‘*By Heaven, she is a great creature!” ex- 
claims Herman,.as the curtain falls. ‘‘She 
surpasses herself. She is all force and passion 
and feeling; all fire and light, I feel as if I had 
been watching a disembodied spirit—genius di- 
vorced from clay.” 

(TO BE OCONTINUVED.] 





LOVE’S APPEAL. 
Txov swayest my life, as moons the sea: 
Nature’s inevitable laws 
Less plainly blend effect with cause 
Than thou dost rule my destiny. 


Thou art my fate: undreamed-of bliss 
Is stored for me in one sweet word, 
Let but its opposite be heard, 

And then thou art my Nemesis, 


O, pause, and solemn counsel take! 

Think what it is to own control 

O’er man’s whole being, life, and soul; 
To bid a heart beat high—or break ! 


All other hope, ambition, love, 
Centres in that by thee inspired : 
Less ardently my soul is fired 
With aims that point to worlds above. 


So, like a votary at the shrine, 
I feel the afflatus o’er me steal 
Blindly before thy feet to kneel 
And render homage quite divine. 


Then speak ; be this appeal my last ; 
Only remember that a life 
Before thee lies, for peace or strife— 
A fatare thou canst bless or blast. 


Speak. . I. will bend me to thy will, 
In silent joy, if thou say *‘ Yes.” 
If ‘*No,” I'll hide my bitterness 
And be thy mute adorer still. 
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tled countries. Among the Turks and other 
Eastern nations the dead are treated with the 
greatest reverence. They are buried in ceme- 
teries, which are in general carefully tended. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Western Woman.—We can not tell you any safe 
way of bleaching yeliow-white hair. 

Exna.—Embroidery designs may be transferred to 
cloth by means of a mould made of transparent mould- 
paper by passing a needle at regular intervals through 
the outlines of the design. Lay the mould thus per- 
forated firmly on the material, pass a wadding pad 
filed with powdered chalk over the mould, and fix the 
outlines thus formed on the material with white paint, 
which must be mixed with white liquid lime or gum- 
arabic. It is best to use a ruling pen for the drawing. 

Rosa Brssrz.—Your dress skirts should reach your 
ankles. Wave your front hair, draw it back to the 
nape of your neck, and let it hang in two braids or 
else in four or five thick curls. This is worn by girls 
of fifteen or sixteen years, and also by grown ladies. 

A Preriexep Mamma.—Read answer just given 
* Kosa Bessie.” Make your daughter's tarlatan dress 
with a high cuirass lined with silk, buttoned behind, 
and short sleeves. Have a deep apron, trimmed with 
three rows of pleating to represent a triple apron; 
drape sashes behind, and put knife pleatings headed 
by pinked ruches on the skirt. 

Farru.—A basque, tablier trimming representing 
three aprons, and a demi-trained skirt with shirred 
flounces, is the best design for your gray poplin. Use 
hand-embroidered buttons. 

E. T. 8.—Use repped piqué, white and buff, also 
gray linen, for pleated blouses for your boy of two and 
a half years. 

Mas. A. J.—Your purple-violet silk would ‘make a 
pretty skirt and sleeves for a basque and apron of 
gray plaid. If you can find some brown plaid the 
color of your striped silk, you might use the silk to ad- 
vantage, or else have plain brown camel’s-hair of light 
quality, trimmed with pleated flounces of the silk. 

G. T. B.—We have no pattern of the box-pleated 
blouse. 

D. B. G.—The manner of working the embroidery 
you refer to is shown by Fig. 2, page 188, of Bazar No. 
12, Vol. VIII. Back numbers of the Bazar may be or- 
dered from this office at ten cents each. 

Bartimore Sussceren.—The book called Ugly Girl 
Papers is probably for sale in Baltimore, but you can 
have it sent, post paid, from this office for $1. 

Ex..a K.—Your samples of thread lace and insertion 
are very pretty, and are now very stylish. Your em- 
broidered India muslin skirt would be beautiful draped 
as an over-skirt above silk, either white, black, or 
colored. 

Nuva.—Get checked or striped blue and white silk 
for a basque, apron, and flounces, to wear with skirt 
and sleeves of your plain blue. 

Mas. L.—We can not make your purchases. 

N. W.—The Grecian coiffare with loose waves in 
front and a email braided knot low behind would suit 
you probably, and is stylish now. The cut paper pat- 
tern illustrated in the present number will suit for 
your new dress. 

Mionrean.—Read reply above to “G. T. B.” Get 
some lighter blue silk, or else striped silk, for ruffies 
on your blue polonaise; or perhaps velvet mixed with 
lace would be better. 

A Country Lapy.—The cut paper pattern illustrated 
in the present number of the Bazar will suit you for 
black cashmere. Your daughter's black brilliantine 
should have a cairass and tablier, with much fine knife 
pleating for trimming. 

Mara. M. J. G.—Girls of fifteen wear their hair in the 
Catogan loop, or in the Grecian coiffure described 
above to “‘N. W.;” or, better still, it is loosely waved 
all around the head, back as well as front, tied by a 
ribbon or fastened by an arrow just at the nape of the 
neck, and then left flowing either in three or four 
thick curla, or else in two braids. Any dark brown 
or black silk skirt will answer with a polonaise like 
your sample. 
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INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE. 

St. Exmo, IIL, July 8, 1874. 
* R.V. Prerce, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. :—I wish 
to add my testimony to the wonderful curative 
roperties of your Alt, Ext., or Golden Medical 
ase. I have taken great interest in this 
medicine since I first used it. I was badly 
afflicted with dyspepsia, liver deranged, and an 
almost perfect prostration of the nervous system. 
So rapid and complete did the Discovery effect 
@ perfect cure that it seemed more like magic 
and a perfect wonder to myself, and since that 
time we have never been without a bottle of the 
Discovery and Purgative Pellets in the house. 
They are a solid, sound family physician in the 
house, and ready at all times to fly to the re- 
lief of sickness, without charge. We have never 
had a doctor in the house since we first began 
the use of your Pellets and Discovery. I have 
recommended the use of these medicines in 
several severe and complicated cases arising 
from, as I thought, an impure state of the blood, 
and in no one case have they failed to more 
than accomplish all they are claimed to do. I 
will only mention one as remarkable (though I 
could give you dozens): Henry Koster, furniture 
dealer, of this place, who was one of the most 
pitiful objects ever seen, his face swollen out of 
shape, scales and eruptions without end, ex- 
tending to his body, which was completely cov- 
ered with blotches and scales. Nothing that he 
took seemed to effect it a particle. I finally in- 
duced him to try a few bottles ofthe Golden 
Medical Discovery, with daily use of the Pellets, 
assuring him it would surely cure him. He 
commenced its use some six weeks since, taking 
two Pellets each night for a week, then one each 
night, and the Discovery as directed. The re- 
sult is, to-day his skin is perfectly smooth, and 
the scaly eruptions are gone. He has taken 
some seven or eight bottles in all, and considers 
himself cured. This case had baffled the skill 
of our best physicians. Messrs. Dunsford & Co., 
druggists, of this place, are selling largely of 
your medicines, and the demand steadily in- 
creases, and they give perfect satisfaction in 

every case. Respectfully, 
W. H. Cuampciy, 
Com.) Agt. Am. Exp. Co. 





Tue Parisian enamelers, who profess to make ladies 
“beautiful forever,” are the most pernicious hambugs 
extant. Their vile plaster obstructs the pores, destroys 
the elasticity of the skin, and is at best a ghastly bur- 
lesque on nature. Largp’s BLoom or Yours is the only 
article in existence which produces a complexion that 
is perfectly life-like, and at the same time gives a velvet 
softness to the surface and prevents the formation of 
wrinkles. Sold by druggists every where.—[Com.] 








Dyrersg anp Crieantnc.—Take your Mg Erna 
cleaning to the New York D as ~_ yon 

lishment, Staten Island. Duane Street, 
752 Broadway, 610 Sixth Pm ‘New York; 166 

168 Pie nt Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, P! elphia. Established 55 years.—[{Com.] 











Lxaptne medical men patronize Drs. Srrone’s Re- 
medial Institute at Saratoga, N.Y. It cures, by its 
unusual appliances, many cases incurable without 
them. Nervous, Lung, Female, and other chronic dis- 
eases a specialty. Send for a circular.—[{Com.] 











Coryvive Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co yin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ——— with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

anp TAN, ask your ist 


for Perry's Moth and F: le 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 


Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use Pi "s Improved Come- 










PARIS AOVELTIES r LACES 


JUST RECEIVED: 
NEW DESIGNS IN NEW DESIGNS IN 


Fichus, Ties, 
Collarettes, Jabots, 
Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, 
Aprons, Linen Collars 
Scarfs, and Cuffs, &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 3 doors above Sth Ave. Hotel. 
THE NEW 


Gossamer Wale Proof Garments, 


The best storm Weighs 8 to 16 
garment ever ounces; can be 
worn. Made in carried in the 
all styles for pocket. Looks 
men, women, like a black 
and children. silk; not affect- 
For full partic- 















new Illustrated Gent’s Hats 
Circular. and Caps. 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
XN. atm single garment sent to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of: $8 25 for a 56-in. Ladies’ ss: 0 ‘ora 
Gent's Cost; 3 $2 for Gent’s Hat; $1 25 for Gent’s Cap. 





Comfort, Elegance, Style. 
Ladies, 


ASK FOR 


Holbrook & Ludlow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES. 


The French Last and English Channel a 
Specialty. The most Perfect Fitting and Ele- 
gant Goods made. UTICA, N. 

MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N.¥. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods, real Jet and 
Mair Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & oo 
INFANT'S axp CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris, FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin ay 
Bergmann’s Berlin Ze; hyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 


THREE PAIR 


<a vege an Gloves he $2 35. Aug 
color or size. e , on 0 
100. A stock Hof ‘llinery'and Lace Goods 
2 les sent free on lication 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 358 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


BUY J. &P. COATS BLACK 
(THREAD for your MACHINE. 


DUPLEX VENTILATED ‘GARTER.— 
The 1 Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot-543 Broadway, New Yo! 


























WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MIILLINERY AND STRAW Coops, 


507 BROADWAY, 


WW. tenn apage 
W. R. Sarrs, JR. 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 








FASHION Soro mente ing monte erect an 





Very dys 
in Linen orjfron' 
Camel’s-hair. Pat- 


tern with Cloth Mod- 
el, 25 cents. 














a ofthem. Only $1.10 a year, with 


lum. See Below!! 






(Overskirt.) 


F 
‘alstieprine ape, = 
bebe for lanndring: 
any goods.|/undo 
le , 60 ond 





we rect CLOTH with every tern, which shows just how to put the 
m4 ciaee impel. after being cate me pattern. Sear on ‘PERFECT eu. 
Any Pattern on this page 





Hed on receipt of marked price. 








Smith’s “ instant Dress Elevator.” 
This CUT shows the 
vw Part 









miu at any time. 


changed from 
Price, 45 cents each. 





, 
» "Rdresen ory pian A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York City. 


P. 0. Box 5055. 


=|GREAT OFFER! 


nailed hem UM! he 
verti Sovthom PREG. a2 THEIR Goats colect your poe. 


GET UP A OnUB: 


=e" /GOLD COIN!..ws.t"en 
S| SPABGUEE" ae parson 


Bah Kae with 
Sample Sony, 


B ten: ts & year. 






eget 
get Their ice 
of the above Pa’ Ms t e- 





rose rete 
oe number that 


led for 25 








"SOL Dd BY. 


INE Ay is Gear 





GRUGERS 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


04,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga7~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Aéioem BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


—— 


We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 54,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost, per Mail, at your door. Splen- 
did assortment of ROSES, six for $1, thirteen for 
$2. Send for our new Descriptive Catalogue 
of Plants, gratis. 

HOOPES, BRO., & THOMAS, 
Cuzzry Hitt Nursenizs, Wesroszsten, Pa, 


SHOPPING 


Of every descri a = me Ru. ey 

Mra. C. G. P. 151 East “ath bn ‘Sem 

for circular eae reference and ulars (free). 
D 8 samples sent for 25 pol mn 











New Roses, New Flowers, &c., 
Will be found in the American Amateur’s Collection 
which are largely composed of the new: rarest, = 
choicest premium-awarded novelties of Europe. 
our § al List of same, which pare noel a ace 
Seed renee Mailed free to all Address 
THE GREENBROOK AND PAT ON CiTy NUR- 
SERIES, Box 837, Paterson, N. J. 





BEAUTIFUL ALCOMANTIA 
or rah nee Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg, 
sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
They They ere! leads, » Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, ne and Comic Figures, 
4&c. They can be easily trans! pred to asty mar 4 
as to imitate ste the most beantifal painting. Also 5 





iful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 5S0cents. Agents 
an — gh ddress J. L, PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 


ADIES! CON UTION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate Dose 40 drops. For sale by 











HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


seansianere-siheienaaaal 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 
poe ec eRe 


The only house in this city where all goods are 
se —, at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 


case 8 Phetprnsbie. All the 
tet ety tine tee col ‘Colftures on 


id in large variety, in- 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
uality Hair Switches’ solid, - dyed: 
8 inches long, 4 ounces w: 
2 inches long, 4 ounces wi oe pevevence 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight..........- eves 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight.............---- 


“Eats ACER oA Sig 
y curly. 
wid ody gg “4 ee 
$i 00 per yard. 
GRAY “re A et ae 
BRANCH STORE, By 345 6th AVE., 


BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS. 


Ladies’ own hair made over in latest. styles. 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


Patent Gem Skirt-Supporter. 


Health and comfort secured 
by wearing the new Patent 

em Skirt Supporter, 
an article introduced this sea- 
son, and pronounced by experts 
to be the most perfect Supporter 
ever invented. It can be worn 
without a corset, or with any 
kind of corset made. It takes 
the weight and pressure of the 
clothing from the waist and 














Lady and 
Recommended by all who Seve used them. Sold oF 
first-class Dealers. Price 50 cents. Sample sent by m: 
on receipt of price. MINOR & GRANNISS, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Coxn. 


Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 


33 KINDS FOR $1. 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 

The subscriber, having over 40 years’ experience in 
cultivating Flower Seeds, &c., has made a selection of 
all the most desirable flowers for general cultivation. 
The list comprises over 250 kinds, and a person select- 
ing from it can obtain just as fine flowers as if select- 
ing from an expensive fancy catalogue, at less than 
half the expense—as ma sty ad list are sold by oth- 
ers at 10c., 15c., 20c., and pkg. 

The list will be sent to all who apply for it. 
G. R. GARRETSON, FLUSHING, L. I., N. Y., 

Wholesale and Retail Dealer in all kinds of Seeds. 


Mos PREVENTIVE.—Fur Boxes, 10x8x9X, ee 

with a sure preventive from Moth; same as 

leading practical furriers for years past ; same box on 

be u ere Made — valnut — * we of 
ne for $1 50; sent postpaid by mail on receipt of price. 

Van Horne & & Son, Practical Furriers, Schenectady, N. Y. 


RENCH Paper and Block Stam ~Patterns. 
Circulars and samples of 100 patterns free. 
BENTLEY & an Sixth Lainghee Bee New York. 
Lexington 8t.,Baltimore,Md. 
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NOVELTIES 


At Retail. 


A. Stewart & Co. 


ARE MAKING 


AN IMMENSE 


EXHIBITION 


OF THE LATEST & CHOICEST 


pring 
Novelties 


a 


Seasonable and Desirable Goods, 
Including 


Real India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 
Plain and Fancy Silks, 
Dress Goods, Grenadines, 
Mourning Goods, 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Ready-made Dresses, Cloaks, 
Sacques, and Polonaises, 
Embroideries, Laces, 
Worked Goods of every Description, 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
Fans, Fanoy Goods, 
Printed Cambrics, 
Jaconets, Organdies, &e., &e., 


In NEW and CHOICE DESIGNS and BEAUTIFUL 
COLORINGS. The above have been received from 
PARIS and LYONS per LAST STEAMERS, and 
from thelr ELEGANCE AND BEAUTY DESERVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 





THEY WILL ALSO OPEN TWENTY-FIVE 
CASES yard-wide 


Printed Cambrics, 


FAST COLORS, CHOICE DESIGNS, at the EX- 
TREMELY low price of 12 1-2c. per yard, 
well worth 18c. 





PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, dth &IOth Sts, 
IMPORTANT 


TO COUNTRY PURCHASERS, 
Great Bargains in Underwear. 


All made on lock-stitch machines, of Masonville, 
Wamsutta, and other favorite muslins, 
Chemises of good muslin, with fine tucked linen bo- 

soms, finished with ruffle or crochet edge, $1. 
Same style, with neat embroidered edge, $1 25. 
Chemisee, corded band and sleeves, Wamsutta 
muslin, $1 00. 
Chemises, tucked front, three rows of embroid- 
ered inserting, crochet edge or ruffle, #1 25. 
—e elaborately trimmed, $1 50, #1 75, to 
$2 50. 








Drawers, hem and tucks, Wamsutta muslin, 63c. 
od with emb’d edge and tucks, 88c., $1. 
as 7 inserting and tucks, #1. 
Night Dresses, back and front yoke tucked, $1 10. 
“ *« double back and front yoke, $1 25 
and $1 50. 
Night Dresses, tucked front, emb’d edge, $1 75. 
Very fine Night Dresses, elaborately trimmed, 
$2 00, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, $3 00. 

Cambric and Linen Underwear of every style, 
ready made or to order, at lowest prices. 
Infants’ Complete Wardrobes, fne quality, 33 

pieces for $38 00; 34 pieces, $45 00. 
, lace April 7 
9; hes Ghith obs toe Mabtenbeck ant Frice Lint 
will be forwarded to all country customers whose 
names are on our books. Sent free to any address on 


application to = RICHARD MEARES, 


mt Cor. Sixth Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF 
Black Silks, Plain Colored Silks, Fancy Sum- 
mer Silks, Louisines, Silks, Madras Colorings, 
Matelasse, Fancy Stri and Plaid Velvets, 
SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS 

MATERIALS, 

Toile “‘D’Agloise,” Plain and Plaid “‘Gazelles,” 
Gaze Surat, Algerines, Black Velvet Striped and 
Plaid Grenadines, Beaded Brocade Grenadines, 
Gaze Chambrais, 

INDIAN AND FRENCH CAMEL’S- 

HAIR CLOTHS, 
(Plain, Plaid, and Striped), Plain, Plaid, and 
Striped Foulard Cambrics, Oxford Cheviots, 
Percales, English and French Prints, Linen 
Lawns, Printed Organdies, Lawns, &c., &c., 
ARE NOW COMPLETE WITH ALL THE 
LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES 

introduced this season, to which an inspection is 
respectfully solicited, as the various stocks will 
be found to he unsurpassed, in styles, variety, 
and extent, by any establishment in the city. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


VALLEY CACHIMIR INDIA SQUARE SHAWLS. 


Just opened, an invoice Choice Novelties, un- 
surpassed in design, coloring, and quality, by 
any former import. 


elas ncletipsisceiaa ba sisiiiietiensee 
The Latest Novelties in Upholstery Goods now open. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE. & CO., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


EN CEN 


Will make you an ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER 
to FOUR NUMBERS of 


FHRICH'S QUARTERLY, 


Containing Prices, Descriptions, and numer- 
ous Fashion-Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, 
Real Laces and Dress Trimmings, Hats, 
mem, Flowers, Ribbons, &c., » to- 
gether with the choicest selections of Litera- 
ture, Wit, and Wisdom. 

Our QUARTERLY will contain beautiful 
illustrations of Ladies’ and Infants’ Wear, 
and wil pave wen rome reach THE BEST 
GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 

*| Only TEN CENTS for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. S®@” SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 

First Number positively issued March 31. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 Eighth Ave., near 24th Street, 
NEW YORK. 






















Becures heatth and comfort, is 
easily adjusted to iadies or misses, 
It can be worn with or without any 
Corset, Tryitand = will never 
regretit. Price, 50 Cents. 
Lady Agents Wanted. 
Manufactured solely by 
C. A. BALDWIN & CO., 


Corset Manuft’rs, New Haven, Ct. 


TO AUTHORSHIP. A 

practical instructor in all literary 

work, and all business connected the th. Use- 

ful to professionals; invaluable to inexperienced 

writers desiring to get into print. Also, includ- 

ing rr proof-reading, —— value and dis- 

posal of MS., &c. 50 cents of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AN ENTIRELY 
NEW form and method 
is now adopted in the 
treatment of Hernia. The 
new ELASTIC TRUSS, 
without Metal Springs, 
retains the rupture se- 
curely at all times. It is 
worn night and day with 
perfect ease, and should 
not be taken off till a permanent cure is effected. Sold 
at a very moderate price. This New Truss is sent by 
mail every where by the ELASTIC TRUSS CO., No. 
683 Broadway, New York City, who also furnish full 
descriptive circulars free on application. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Hareer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazinn, Wrextry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broruxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 














Terenas ror Apvretistne ty Hanrrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
He "@ Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


For 60 cts. we will send 26 new 
and beautiful 3-page Songs and In- 
9 strumental pieces, y popular com- 


posers. Hichardson & Co., Music Publishers, Boston. 








LOOMINGTON NURSERY, Bloomington, TL— 
F. K. Puanrx. Spring lists free, or the set of 
four Catalogues post free for twenty cents. 





1875. 
“Grand Opera Brand” 


r¢ 





Prey PATD. 
DOUBLE FACED & DOUBLE WARP 
BLACK ALPACAS. 


BEAVER BRAND 









SILK FINISHED 


Black Pure Mohairs 


Are Handsomer than ever for Spring Wear, 


D 
BRAND.” 


AN 


“SABLE 





Diamond Lustre Turkish Brilliantines. 


We take pleasure in calling your special attention 
to our 


**Sable Brand of Turkish Brilliantines.” 


These beautiful goods are sold by most of the leading 
Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States. 

¢#~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket is 
attached to each piece bearing a picture of the Opera 
House, a Beaver, or a Sable. 


Also, Pure Silk Warp Black Alpacas. 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 


EVANS, PEAKE & C0O,, 


380 & 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








DR. WARNER’S 


SANITARY CORSET, 
With Skirt-Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 

The only Corset constructed upon 
ee principles, securin 
nealth and comfort of body, wit 
grace and beauty of form. g#~ Lady 
agents wanted every where. Samples 
any size, by mail, $i 50. Address 
Warner Bros., 119 W. 41st St., N. Y. 


: : ‘ ob 

A Beautiful Inlaid Card.Basket, 
1000 pieces, of different colored woods, On receipt of 
$1 00 will mail one free. If not suited, money will be 
returned. Write for Agents’ terms. Ladies meet with 
great success. Will be the means of putting much 
money in your pocket. SMITH & BUCHANAN, 

Todd’s Block, New Haven, Conn. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTIC INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Tzw Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


peg eg pod MAGNOLIA, Bay, and 
other Southern Leaves; mixed with fine Florida 

rasses. Beautiful for trimming summer hats of every 
Spocription in both écru and black. Full spray, $1 50; 
spray with full wreath, from $3 00 to $5 00. Sent, post- 
paid, on eK & ee Address Mrs. LUCY A. 
CAMPBELL, k Box 28, Pensacola, Florida. 


ANTED.—scexay at 
. wanted to sell, 
by subscription, Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every house- 
hold, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary or Re- 
Ligiovs Kxowieper, by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
late Dr. Livevesrone’s Last Jovznats. The great 
CyoLorapia oF BreiicaL, THEOLOGIOAL, AND Eoo.r- 
SIASTICAL LITERATURE, ‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books. Experienced agents and those 
that mean business are requested to address, for fur- 
ther particulars, AVERY BILL, 

Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 

















MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and yeas machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
J{RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


$10 2 $2537 oces hone see tis 














HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
[ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’'S LAST JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Af- 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Sasi. B 
Hoxace Watuer, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, 
Northampton. With Maps and Illustrations. S8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 

II. 


THOMSON’'S STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO- 
CHINA, AND CHINA. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China; or, Ten Years’ Travels, 
Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Tuom- 
son, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Illustrations of China 
and its People.” With over 60 Illustrations from 
the Author’s own Photographs and Sketches. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00, 

Til. 


SONGS OF OUR YOUTH, By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Set to music. Square 
4to, Cloth, $2 50. 

IV, 


GOODWIN'S CHRIST AND HUMANITY. Dis- 
courses on Christ and Humanity, with a Review, 
Historical and Critical, of the Doctrines of Christ's 
Person. By Henry M. Goopwi. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

, 

TALMAGE’'S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill. By T. De Wirr Tacmaez, Author of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” ‘‘ Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Wells Dug Ont,” &c. Phonographically Re- 
—— and Revised. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 
$1 00, 

VI 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLETS. 
THE VATICAN DECREES in their Bearing on 
Civil Allegiance: A Political Expostulation. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Giapsronr, M.P. To which are 
added: A History of the Vatican Council; together 
with the Latin and English text of the Papal Sylia- 
bus and the Vatican Decrees. By the Rev. Pup 
Souatr, D.D., from his forthcoming “History of 
the Creeds of Christendom.” Svo, Paper, 60 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 
VATICANISM: An Answer to Reproofs and Re- 
plies. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstonr, M.P., 
Author of “The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance.” Svyo, Paper, 40 cents, 

VIL 

NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic 30- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition, By 
Cuartes Noxpuory. With Lllustrations. 68yo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 

VIII. 


MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. Lllustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Ix. 

THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform with the * Bazas Boox or 
Deoorcm” and “ Bazar Boox or Hzeatra,.”) 

x. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized b 
Ismatt, Khedive of Faye’ By Sir Samos. W. 

axyr, Pasna, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full- Llug- 
trations by Zwzoxezr and Dunanp. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


XL 
THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Tol- 
let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
xIl. 
NORDHOFF'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
ANS. Politics for Young Americans. By Cuagirs 
Norpsorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (New dition, just 
ready.) 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, except where 
otherwise specified : 
The Law and the Lady. 
trated. 75 cents. 





y. By Wrixre Cottrms. Illus- 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The Story of Valentine and his Brother. ‘By Mrs. 
Ovtpuant, Author of “Innocent,” “ Squire Arden,” 
&c. 75 cents. pe 

Love's Victory. By B. L. Farszon, Author of “ Lon- 
don’s Heart,” &c. 25 cents, 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. By Mrs. Franors Casn- 
xt Hoxry, Author of “A Golden Sorrow.” 50 cents. 


Hope Meredith. By Exrza Tanor, Author of “St. 
Olaves,” ‘‘The Blue Ribbon,” &c. 50 cents. 


The Maid of Killeena, and Other Stories. By Wit- 
xu1aM Brack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &c. 
50 cents. = 

A Strange World. By Miss Brappon, Author of 
“ Aurora Floyd,” &c. 75 cents. 


Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary Ceo Hay. 50 
ceuts. 


Hagarene. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.” 


75 cents. 


At the Sign of the Silver Flagon. 


By B. L. Farszon, 
Author of “ Jessie Trim,” &c. 


40 cents, 
In Honor Bound. By Cuantes Grenson. 60 cents. 
Aileen Ferrers. By Susan Morey. 50 cents. 


The Love that Lived. By Mrs, Eroazt. 50 cents. 





oe Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


sw Harree’s Caratoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankwuin Square, N. Y. 


0:0 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samplesfree. C, 
M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 
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FACETLZ. 

A twapy discovered a 
mouse in a kitchen uten- 
sil. Instead of fainting, 
she summoned a servant, 
told him to get the gun, 
call the dog, and station 
himself at a convenient 
distance. Then she climb- 
ed half-way up stairs, and 
commenced to rattle the 
kitchen utensil with a pole. 
Presently the mouse made 
its appearance, and started 
across the floor. The dog 


pped . 

fainted and fell down stairs, 
and the servant, thinking 
that she was killed, anc 
fearing that he would be 
arrested, disappeared, and 
has not been seen since. 
The mouse escaped. 


——@—_— 

What generally makes 
a theatrical hit?—A few 
good misses. 


——_—_ 
LITTLE JOHNNY’S 
COMPOSITIONS. 


THE HIPPO. 


Their hole name is hip- 
popopotamusses, but hip- 
po is there pet name, like 
my sister is call Missy, tho 
she is a grate big girl, but 
not so bigasahippo. Un- 
cle Ned he says hippo 
means a horse, but if that 
is so I think the man that 
first said it was a fool, cos 
horse is easier to say, and 
these animils issent any 
more like a horse than 
Mister Briley the butcher's 
meat block is like a game 
of crokay. 

— is found in Aff- 
rica, but wen you have 
foun one wot can you do? 
Its like a man wich was a 
lookin for a other man to 
give him a good hidin, and 
wen he come up to him he 
said my fine feller, Ive foun 
you now, and the other 
man he said he had, that 
was a fack, and wen he 
said it he pick up a big 
stick. Then the first man 
wich spoke said yes, Ive 
foun you at last, and the 
other man said he cuddent 
deny it, and was a rolen up 

sleeve. Then the first 
man wich spoke said did 
he kno wot street they was 
in, and the other man he 
sald course I do, you ras- 
kil, it is Cliff Street. Then 
the first man wich spoke 
said o, if you aint lost it 
was no use me findin you, 
and he wakled a way as 
fass as he could. 


the mmnenees, and a little 
hippo wich is Guy Fox. 
Unele Ned he says callin 
Guy Fox little makes him 
think of wen he was in Cal- 
liforny, cos one day they 
was a young wale come a shore, and every boddy was 
gon to the beach to see it, and it was long like a tug 

te and thicker than a oop but a young lady 
wich went with uncle Ned lookt at it and said jest to 
think of such a tiny creetur havin no mother, mite she 
take it in her lap if she wond be careful? And every 
woman wich came to see it said wot sweet little wale. 

Did you ever see the hipp at the rie hole 
open their mouths for biscits? I tel you its fritefle 
til you git use to it. Wile one is a bein fed the other 
is off to one side a watchin, and wen it sees the biscit 
in the other’s mouth it winks its eye, and the other 
shets its mouth and swollers, cos yee mite put a hole 
lofe in their mouths and they wuddent kno it less the 
other tole ‘em, but that way they dont wase no time 
on bad boys wich makes beleeve. 

Wen my sister toks to her dicky bird I spose it thinks 
like we do about the hippo, wot a horrid grate mouth! 
But if she new it thot that I spect she would fine ont 
it was wicked to keep birds in cages, and wud sel it 
for jus wot any boddy woud give, but wen it comes to 
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_BEGORRA THERES 


A LEAK!” 


4M EXCURSION. 


birds I go in for egles, wich wops all the uthers, and 
flies roun, and roun, and up, up, up, hooray! 


THE 0’ POSSUM. 


If there is any thing in names this animel is Irish, 
but caere isent none there now, and them in the col- 
linces call theirselfs possums, like they was natifs. 
Possums ‘s bigger than a bird, but not so big as a 
dog, ani has a sharp nose and a long bald hedded tale 
wich is all ways cole as ice, never mind the wether. 
Tts jus as if their tales was ded and the funerals was 
pospened, but this aint so, for there tales is mity live- 

y if you have ever see ’em twiss em roun the bars of 
their cage, I herd a man from Ostralia say that they 
was no place in:the world were nature had been so 
good to her creatures, and he said, the man did, that 
if it wasent for the possum’s tales how cud they han 
by ‘em from the branches of trees like they do, bu 
wen I ast him wot they hung for he dident kno. I 
spect its only to sho they aint afrade. 

The she one has a tobacco pouch on the outside of 
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AN EASTER SKETCH. 


“I don’t know how you feel, Ducky, but it is terribly humiliating to me to think how cheap 


we are in the rough. 








CARES or 4 FAMILY. 





her stummack, and wen the little ones is friten they 
creeps in it, and wen they are snug they dont care a 
copper wot becomes of their ole mother wich is out- 
side. When the dogs fines a possum and it cant git 
to a tree it lies down and pretens it is ded. 

Once they was a dog wich diddent kno about pos- 
sums foun one a lying like it was ded, and after rolin 
it over a wile, and smellin it, the dog lay down by it 
and went to sleep. Wen the possum saw the dog was 
a sleep it got up quitely to go a way, but jus then the 
dog opend its eyes and see the possum standin up. 
Such a friten dog you never see, and such a friten pos- 
sum you never see, but the dog most. It jumpt up and 
made for home, howlin at evry leep, and fore it got 


|. home it had change from a black Newfounlarn pup to 


a ole bull dog as wite as milk. 

A man wich had a pet possum and a chicken wich 
he thot ever so much of was a settin at his table ritin 
one day, wen he see the possum come in at the door 
and try to sneak under the bed. the man he said 
Cleopatra, wich was the possum’s name, come here 








pec 1% oe tricks on the 
ut the need- 
ed lots of Lay 


8 
like she said wy, bles my 
soul, were is that chickin ? 
But the man he knew were 
it was wel enoughf, Then 
the chickin went yeep, 
yeep, agin, and the Je yon 
ran to evry, side of the ta- 
‘ble and lookt over the edg, 
then come back to the 
middel a shakin her head 
like ‘in I cant make it 
out at all, it beatsme! But 
wen the man he cluckt like 
a ole hen the chickin stuck 
its head out of Cleopatra’s 
pouch, were it had been 
put a way to be et. 
Possums is marsupials, 
wich souns very fine an 
grand, but I spose its jus 
cos they cant be any thing 
els, with their cole tails 
and them pockets on their 
stummackses, 


— 
Perreot Cure For A 
Cirreyman—A cure of 


souls, ° 


Tur Lanevage or Love. 
—A Miss Gilmore was 
courted by a man whose 
name was Haddock, who 
told her that he wanted 
only one gill more to make 
him a perfect fish. 


_———>—— 

To Sunort-nanp Writ- 
rrs.—Beware of taking 
notes. A man has just 
been sent to Sing Sing for 
ten years for this offense. 

> 


REFRESHMENT FOR 
MAN AND BEAST. 


Travecer ts IReLanp 
= has been into a she- 

m). “But are you not 
going to bait the horse ?” 

Pat. “Is it bate him? 
Sure and didn’t I bate him 
enough comin’ along ?” 

——~.—— 


Remarkaste Natorar 
Cuniosiry—A woman's. 


—_—_—_—p——_ 
Morau.—If you were al- 
ways to hide wife-beaters, 
one would perhaps never 
find them, 
—_—»— 


SO NICE! 


District Visrror (bland- 
y)- “ Well, dame, and how 
0 you find things now 2” 

Rusty orp CorTrTacGEr. 
“How do I find things? 
Why, by looking arter ’em, 
to be sure—drat you!” 


——_>—_— 
Exacerration.—A High- 
land minister, given some- 
what to exaggeration in 
the pulpit, was remonstra- 
ted with by-his clerk, and 
told of its ill effects upon the congregation. e re- 
plied that he was not aware of it, and wished the pre- 
centor, the next time he did it, to give a congh by way 
of a hint. Soon after he was lescribing Samson's 
tying the foxes’ tails ether. He said, “The foxes 
in those days were muc larger than ours, and they 
had tails twenty feet !ong.” ‘‘ Ahem!” came from the 
precentor’s des! “That is,” continued the p her, 
‘according to their measurement, but Oy ours they 
were fifteen feet long.” “ Ahem!” jonder than before, 
“But as you may think this is extravagant, we'll just 
say they were ten feet.” “Ahem! ahem!” still more 
vigorous. The parson leaned over the Fa and, 
shaking his finger at the precentor, said, “Ye may 
cough there all night long, mon—I'll nae tak’ off a fut 
more. Would ye hae the foxes wi’ nae teels at a’ ?” 





ph ME i 
Tae Bomr or Destavorrveness—A railway collision. 
pissin * ene 


How absurd it is of one religious sect to peck at an- 
other! This awful weather are we not all Shakers ? 























GOOD NEWS. 


Mr. Sun. “It’s very kind of you to call, Mr. Crocus, but you can tell my friends the Flowers 
they need have no anxiety on my account; that although I have been quite weak for a few months, 


I am getting stronger every day.” 











